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PBEFACE 

Dr. Blanchard^ the author of this book, was 
able nnder nnusually fayorable oonditions to 
ntilize some of the fnndameiital concepts of 
psychoanalysis in solving her own adolesoent 
problems, and has sińce read widely in this field 
and had interesting and profitable experienoes 
in helping other young women throngh the per- 
turbations of post-pubertal years. Dnring the 
period of my association with her, for the last 
three years, she has been no less but probably 
morę interested in the philosophical implioa- 
tions of the work inaugarated by the Frendian 
school, and has been much impressed by Adler 
and stiłl morę by the contributions of Jung. 
Her lif e, too, has brought her into morę or less 
contact with many young women, some of whom 
have been and all of whom she believes could 
be much helped in the deyelopment of sound 
view8 of lif e by wise and caref ul use of the new 
souroes of light upon the unconscious f actors in 
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the soul in its last psyohical stage of deyelop- 
ment 

To my own mind the psyche of the budding 
girl has seemed about the very most unknown 
of all the great domains of psychology. We do 
know something, which many years ago I tried 
to stimmarize, about this crisis in a boy's life, 
but the corresponding changes in the soul of 
the young woman are far morę hidden not only 
to herself but to others. Culture history studies 
of hysterical phenomena in the wide sense of 
Pierre Janet have shown the impoflant role that 
these unbalanoed souls have played in history 
from the days of the pythoness at Delphi and 
the sibyls down to the Fox sisters, who gave the 
chief momentum to spiritism in this country, 
and the Creery girls, whose perf ormances were 
the chief theme of investigation in the early 
years of the English Psychic Research Society. 
Many men of eminence have been led far astray 
from the path of scientifio sobriety by adoles- 
cent girls, while the ^^BacJcfisch'^ or ^^łendron^' 
seems to represent perhaps the most general- 
ized type of the human psyche in the world. 

The time has now oome in the f eminist move- 
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ment when women should f rankly reoognize 
the sex differences in body and mind which 
they have liitherto so strangely persisted in 
ignoring. Women are morę conservative in 
body and mind, somewhat morę generalized, 
nearer the race, understand other women better 
than men understand other men, maturę earlier, 
are morę intuitive, etc. They differ widely, 
toOy in their crimes, in their liabilities to 
disease, their school interests, their outlook 
upon society and the world. Indeed during the 
feminist movement of the last generation it 
ahnost seems as if the normal influence of 
woman as such upon the course of events and 
the liyes of men had, to say the least, not in- 
creased. 

I should like especially to commend this 
study to the careful attention of all women in- 
terested in the true status of their sex in the 
world. It is probably far harder for women to 
aehieve true self-knowledge than for man to 
do so. She is morę prone either to over- or 
underestimate herself or to take flight from '/ 
reality and to misconceive what she really ^ 
wants. It is because a true knowledge ofy 
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woman, as of man, must begin if it does not end 
in the study of the teens, when naturę is trying 
to "add a new and higher story to our being, 
that I am glad of an opportunity to very heart- 
ily commend this book to the attention of all 
who at this crisis in her history, when woman 
has so suddenly attained so much, are now ask-, 
ing what is the nezt step. 

G. Stanley Hall. 

Clark University, 
January 1, 1920, 



FOREWORD 

The changes in social cnstoms and institntions 
which have oome about as a result of the up- 
heayal created by the World War have bronght 
to woman new dnties and grave responsibilities. 
It is for the wise and efficient carrying out of 
these that the adolescent girl must prepare her- 
self , for no sndden inspiration can be trusted to 
gaide her when they fali to her lot; she must 
have a firm, surę knowledge of herself and of 
her place within the cosmic order if she is to use 
aright the power which is being placed in her 
hands. With the entrance of woman into world 
politics, a new psychio force becomes active 
within the lif e of the group, an emotional and 
idealistic energy which has vast potentialities 
for the futurę of the race. In order to make 
this dynamie force a potent factor in the crea- 
tion of a better society, it must be guided and 
oontroUed by a elear intelligence and aif 
accurate knowledge of all that it can mean for 
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hnman weal or woe. It is to provide the ado- 
lescent girl with definite inf ormation conceming 
her own naturę and the powers that are latent 
witłun ity and to point the way to a proper 
ntilization of her energies, that this book has 
been written. It is given to her in the hope 
that it may offer certain suggestions which will 
enable her to analyze and understand her own 
individual personality, so that she may be bet- 
ter able to find her own uniąue place in the 
world, and to make her own peouliar oontribu- 
tion to the larger lif e of the group of which she 
is a member. 

It is fitting that I should at this point express 
my gratitude to the many friends who have 
helped me in the preparation of this manuscript 
through their sympathetio interest and hearty 
cooperation in the gathering of original mate- 
riał. Espeeially do I wish to acknowledge my 
indebtedness to Dr. George E. Partridge for his 
keen criticisms and helpf ni suggestions ; to Mrs. 
Iva L. Peters, Ph.D., for the use of data col- 
lected in the conrse of her intimate association 
with adolescent girls ; to those girls, my friends 
and others whom I haye neyer seen, who haye 
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unsparingly lain bare their inner lives in order 
ihat other girls might be helped to attain a 
morę oomplete understanding of their feelings 
and impulses; and, most of all, to Pres. G. 
Stanley Hall of Clark University, without whose 
unerring insight and patient encouragement 
this book wonld never have been written, 
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Clark Uniyersity, 
Worcester, Mass. 
January 1, 1920. 
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CHAPTER I 

THB BBOADEB YISW 

Conception ci woman as a mysterious being; Definition of 
adoleseenee; PhilosopMcal baekground of the genetie 
Tiewpoint: — ^Fichte's univer8($l wiU, Sehelling^s eyolu- 
tionary interpretation, Sehopenhauer^s wUl-to^we, Von 
Hartmann's unconscious, Bergson'8 Slan vitdl, Freud's 
theory of the libido, Trottert view of repression, Ad- 
lerian wiH to power, genetie Tiewpoint of Jung, 
Maeder^s statement of the significanee of the uneon- 
seions in hmnan life; Application of this psychological 
and philosophical prineiple to the adolescent girl. 

Through long ages of painfuUy slow prog- 
resSy man has solyed, one by one, the secrets of 
the uniYerse, and has tumed this knowledge, 
gained with infinite labor, to his own adrantage, 
reshaping his natural enyironment to suit his 
needs. Yet for all his diligence, there haye 
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been a f ew riddles to which he oould not find the 
answer, but which have so piąued his curiosity 
that they have been the center of his specula- 
tions ever sińce there came a lessening in the 
struggle for existence which permitted him to 
use his energies in abstract thought. One of 
the most tantalizing problems is woman, be- 
cause she has remained a baffling mystery, as 
is shown by the f oMore and literaturę o£ every 
people at every level of oulture, in spite of her 
intimate lelationship to man and the common- 
placeness of her existence. In the attempt 
man has madę to fathom her soul, she has been 
deified or endowed with demonie powers as the 
case may be. 

Not until the present century, when the 
steady hand of science has brushed away the 
clinging yeils of superstition, has there been 
any attempt at approach from a rationalistic 
yiewpoint, and even now we are hampered by 
the weight ^of old traditions so that our findings 
have been morę or less colored by ancient atti- 
tudes and old habits of thought. Yet slowly 
and surely, the sum total of our knowledge is 
increasing, so that to-day we can at least de- 
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scribe the psychio processes of the feminine 
mind with some degree of aocnracy, and ad- 
yance morę or less pertinent theories to explain 
its reactions. 

At no time of her lif e is the soul of woman 
morę complex than during the period of her 
adolescence, when she is swayed hither and 
thither by sensations and emotions utterly f or- 
eign to her previous experience, and responds 
to these new stimulations in a manner no less 
inexplicable to herseU than to the casoal ob- 
server. So strange, indeed, has been her oon- 
dnct at this time tbat she has ezcited the in- 
terest and attention of all peoples. The sav- 
age^races regarded her as possessed of super- 
natnral powers and imbned with spiritistio 
f orces, which they tried to exor<ase or appease 
by an elaborate system of rites and rituals 
known as initiation ceremonies, and from the 
inflnence of which they songht to protect them- 
selves by isolating the pubescent girl and snr- 
rounding her with an intricate system of pro- 
hibition» and taboos. (10.) No less unreason- 
ing was the attitnde of the Middle Ages, as ex- 
pressed in the witcdicraft persecutions, which 
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persisted in sporadic ontbreaks well into later 
history. 

The modem scientific approachy which re- 
gards adolescence as a purely physiolo^cal 
phenomenon, based entirely on metaboUo 
processes within the organism, is correct as 
far as it goes, but its grasp is too limited, its 
scope too narrow, to reach the heart of the 
problem. Only to those scientists gifted with 
a rare combination of psychologieal insight 
and philosophical breadth of vision is vouch- 
safed the ability to plumb the depths of the 
young girPs inner life. G. Stanley Hall has 
best formulated the fundamental prindple 
which is essential for the proper understanding 
of adolescence, and which may be briefly stated 
as foUows: 

The phenomenon of adolescence is to be 
nnderstood only as it is conceiyed as the en- 
trance of the individual into the larger life of 
the race, so that the psyche reverberates with 
old phyletic memories lying deep within the 
nerve plezuses and ganglia of the subconscious, 
far below the leyel of consciousness ; f eels the 
impulsion of irresistible forces which urge the 
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boy or girl to express in their own person thś 
myriad activities włiich have characterised the 
stirp in the long aeons of its development ; 
and is flnshed with that mighty creative energy 
which has forced the living organism to eyer 
higher f orms of existencey and now impels the 
adolescent to be and do all things in his own 
person. (4.) 

This conception of adolescence, which has its 
best illnstration in the pnbescent girl, was not 
reached in a single bonnd, bnt is the finał ont- 
oome of a long series of transitions in the prog- 
ress of hnman thought. If we are to nnder- 
stand its fnll significance, therefore, we mnst 
tracę its development from its first faint in- 
ception to its finał expression in the psychologi- 
cal and philosophical teachings of the present 
day. In order to accomplish this parpose, it 
is necessary to make an abmpt break in the 
continuity of our thonght at this point, and 
digressing from our main theme of the adoles- 
cent girl, to go back into the history of philoso- 
phy and give a brief disoussion of the develop- 
ment of the evolutionary theory and the psy- 
chology of the unconscious. 
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The genetio yiewpoint haB been evolved 
throagh a maże of philosophical wanderings, 
and is the culmination of a train of tŁonght 
started by Fichte when he departed from the 
idea of a universal snbstance which had so 
long obsessed the human mind, and postulated 
all life as a yitalistic, dynamie process, strug- 
gling to attain eyer higher planes of existence. 
Heraclitus and other ancient Greek thinkers 
had dimly f oreshadowed this conception in their 
descriptions of an ever-changing uniyerse, but 
their theories could scarcely be elassed as evo- 
lutionary, sińce their world-process was a static 
condition, involving no developmental tend- 
ency, or inclination to progress. 

To Fichte, then, belongs the honor of f ormu- 
lating the hypothesis of an untiring, impolling 
force underlying all existence, an hypothesis 
which has been a constant source of controversy 
between the later yitalistic and meohanistic 
sohools of philosophy. But his contribution, 
while important as a starting point for his suc- 
cessors, was of little value in itself, for his 
thinking was hampered by the old metaphysical 
problem of freedom of choice, so that he fash- 
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ioned his whole philosopŁical system aronnd 
the central statement that man is a free and 
independent being, acting entirely by his own 
volition. 

This fantasy of the omnipotence of the will, 
in Wthich Fichte songht to escape, the harsh real- 
ities of his daily life, became for him a veri- 
table obsession, so that he postnlated his great 
life f orce, his motivating energy, as pure abso- 
Inte will, which finds partial expression in the 
lives and wills of finite beings. To thś finite 
hmnan will is given the power to choose for 
itself whether it will work in accord with the 
infinite morał purpose whence it sprang, or 
f oUow devious paths of wickedness which per- 
meate the world order, and delay the attain- 
ment of a state of complete perfection. But 
althongh the ability to thus choose is freely 
Youchsafed to man, the resistance of the outer 
materiał world is never whoUy overcome by 
the striyings of humanity, the nniyersal morał 
purpose is neyer fuUy realized, and world suo- 
ceeds world in the never-ending struggle which 
does not realize its utter hopelessness, but is 
driven on continuously by that irresistible and 
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etemal energy which is the sonrce and lif e and 
end of all things, — ^the infinite will. 

In Schellmg's philosophical system, Łhis 
nniyersal will receiyed a pantheistic setting and 
became the force whioh , penrades all naturę, 
both inorganic and organie, as well as the es- 
sence of human lif e and being. For this broad- 
er view, the cosmic energy of which Fichte saw 
only the yolnntaristic side is conoeiyed as a 
liying, creatiye, pnrposiye prinoiple of eyolu- 
tion, which moyes f rom unconsciousness to eon- 
sciousnesSy and has for its ultimate goal the 
self-conscions psychic life of man. In liying 
beings, this eyolutionary process moyes onward 
f rom the organism capable only of rudimentary 
sensation through instinct to intelligence and 
creatiye imagination. 

The highest stage of its expression is reached 
in creatiye artistic work ; the artist imitates the 
creatiye principle of the uniyerse, and in so 
doing becomes conscions of its presence within 
his own life. Only through such intellectual 
mtuiłion as this can man become aware of the 
existence of the liying, moying element of na- 
turę ; the use of reason alone will neyer demon- 
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stratę its existence. Thns not yolnntary mo- 
rality, as Fiehte held, but artistic intuition be- 
comes the most harmonious coordination of the 
individual with the absolute will-force. Here- 
in, aś we shall see later, Schelling madę an im- 
portant adyance over Fiehte, and in a sense 
prophesiedy howeyer vaguely, one of the prin- 
ciples to be established morę than fifty years 
after the philosopher's death by a new science 
— ^Psyohoanalysis. 

The deification of the will begun by Fiehte 
was carried to an even greater extreme by 
Schopenhauer, in his attempt to present a de- 
tailed analysis of the universal energy which 
permeates all existence. Instead of two op- 
posing worlds of force and matter, Schopen- 
hauer, like Schelling, conceiyes of will as the 
vital essence of all things, a subjeotive reality 
which objectifies itseU in the materiał world 
of our sense perception. This will-energy is 
expressed as a blind force in the inorganic 
world, but becomes conscious of its existence in 
the liying organism. In the latter manif esta- 
tion it is to be distinguished from its other 
f orms by being conoeived as the wU1r'tO''Uve of 
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the indiyidnaly whicŁ determines the strtłctural 
characteristics of the lower fonns of life in 
harmony with its desires, and creates the intel- 
lectual faculties to serve its purpose in man. 

In the objective world, we see the result of 
the craving of these varions wills for yisible 
expression in the bitter stmggle for ezistence, 
in whioh each strive& to survive at the expense 
of the others; but sinoe all will is eąnally im- 
mortal, only individuals are destroyed ; the spe- 
cies, or wUl-type, cannot be annihilated. Thus, 
while the indiyidual will-to-live guides the man- 
ner of growth and the Uf e-perserving activities 
of the organism, there is a higher power which 
may be expressed in aetivities directly detrii 
mental to the individual through whom it is 
manifested. The most common illustration is 
the blind impulse of sex, which often results in 
indiyidual nnhappiness or even destruction, in 
direct negation to the life impulse, but which 
subserves the morę powerful will-to-live of the 
race. And so we advance a step beyond 
Fichte^s teaching that man is a free and inde- 
pendent being, and find that he is governed by 
impulses beyond his understanding and eon- 
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troi, wMcłi are the yisible expression of the 
great racial will-to-live, of which he is but an 
infinitesimal portion. 

To the idea of will as the nltimate basis of 
an adeąnate coneeption of the great mystery of 
existence, Edouard von Hartmann adds an- 
other element which entitles him to be eon- 
sidered of ntmost importance as a 1itiV in the 
chain of thonght which has its dimas in the 
modem genetic philosophy, with its coneeption 
of the Unconscions. It is, indeed, necessary 
to assume the operation of a will in natnre, but 
this will must be eoneeived as unconscions, al- 
though at the same time it is intelligent and 
working toward some logieal end. Yet it is to 
be emphasized that the end itself , while appar- 
ently purposely sought by the organism, is 
never conseiously recognized in the course of 
the elaborate series of adaptations which lead 
to its finał accomplishment. As for matter, it 
eonsists simply of centers of force, or uncon- 
scions will-impulses, which represent the activ- 
ities of the absolute, universal will. This in- 
finite force has in it an element of reason, so 
that the world will espresses itself in a rational 
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and orderly purpose of eyolution. This in- 
sistence on the importance of the nnconscious 
factors of life was a significant addition to 
hnman thonght, bnt it remained for von Hart- 
mann's successors to enlarge this doctrine and 
place it npon a firm empirical basis. 

Althongh somewhat reminisoent of the Ger- 
man philosophy of the will as outlined above, 
Henri Bergson is eqnally worthy of considera- 
tion, for his is the modem evolutionary philoso- 
phy par exoellence. Althongh he is absolntely 
opposed to the mechanistic school, he has gone 
far beyond the teachings of other yitalists in 
giving ns the doctrine of creative eyolution, 
and in his insistence npon the yalidity of intni- 
tional condnsions as opposed to pnrely intel- 
lectnal dednctions. Whether we can find any 
logical eyidence or not, according to Bergson 
we are saf e in trusting the intnition which tells 
ns that there is an original life impetus, which 
passes from one generation of germ plasm to 
the next throngh the organisms which bridge 
the interyals between generations. Life itself 
is an unceasing creation ; the life f orce, or elan 
vital, which was homogeneons in the beginning. 
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tends to dififerentiate into yarying f ormSy wbidh 
are not in accord with any preconceiyed pur- 
pose, but are created in the very conrse of 
the erolutionary process. 

There have been developed three chief modes 
of expression for this blind, creative impnlse; 
the condition of torpor, which is characteristic 
of the plant world; the instinctive life of the 
lower organisms, which cnlminates in the* 
hymenoptera; and the intelligent existenoe of 
higher animals, which is at its best in man- 
Mnd. The manner in which this elan yital finds 
expression is of little import, however ; the es- 
sential thing is the f act that there mns throngh 
every living organism a vital cnrrent, which is 
hardly evident except as it ocoasionally becomes 
yisible in works of genins, bat which is the 
))nimating force of the indiyidual, and is passed 
on continuously from one generation to the 
next. 

The last stage in the train of philosophical 
thonght which cuhninated in the genetic con- 
cept briefly stated at the beginning of this chap- 
ter was the development of a new branch of 
psychology known as psychoanalysis, which 
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was begnn by Freud and Adler, and placed on 
a broad eyolntionary basis by Jnng and Maeder. 
Sigmnnd Frend, the originator of the new psy- 
chology, was the first sdentist to make exten- 
siye nse of the idea of the subconscions intro- 
duced by von Hartmann. In his analyses of 
nenrotic patients, Dr. Freud discovered that 
almost inyariably the main cause of the psychic 
derangement was a suppressed sexual impulse, 
which, to use his phraseology, had become dis- 
placed f rom the conscious to the subconsdous 
strata of the nervous system. A little later, his 
studies led him to belieye that the genius was 
likewise inspired by this unconscious sexual 
energy, which had been denied expression in 
its primitiye biological form. 

In accordance with the empirical data thus 
established, Dr. Freud formulated his theory 
of the libido, which is the simple statement that 
the motivating prinoiple of all human actiyity 
is the procreatiye instinct, which in its broad- 
est interpretation is better termed libido, sińce 
it includes a wide rangę of activities not com- 
monly classed under the sexual impulse proper. 
When suppressed, or denied the opportunity of 
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discharge through its primary ontlet of sexnal 
intercourse, the energy of the libido is nonnally 
transmnted into higher neryous prooesses, and 
transyersing neural patłiways of association, 
reinforces the sesthetic creative impulses, and 
spnrs the artist to his best endearors. This 
process is known as sublimation in the psycho- 
analytic terminology. When it f ails, the libido 
seeks pathological efiFerent pathways, and ntil- 
izes its energy in weaving day-dreams and illn- 
sions around its f rastrated desires, ot becoming 
converted downwards, prodnces the physical 
symptoms of hysteria and other nenrotio dis- 
turbances. In either case, whether it iseeks 
a higher or lower outlet, the process takes 
place whoUy outside the rangę of conscions 
recognition or control, and hence the nncon- 
scions becomes the dominant factor of human 
life. 

According to Freud, the sexual desires are 
displaced from consdousness becanse they are 
so often not in complete accord with conven- 
tional morał standards. The mind has come to 
exercise a function of censorship which allows 
only those thoughts and wishes which are in 
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haimony with the contemporary sodal oode to 
enter consdonsness, but because the morał 
standards are continually being modified, they 
neyer have morę than a superficial place in the 
psyche, and hence the dominance of the nncon- 
seious motiyesy which trimnph over conscious 
morality by entering into behayior or into 
thonght in diagoise, as symbolio acts and im- 
agery. 

It remained for Trotter, an English psychol- 
ogist, to realize that the Frendian ^^censor" 
had a f onndation as deep as that of any other 
mental mechanism, sińce it rooted in the gre- 
garions or herd instinct. It is the gregarions 
impnlsCy the longing to be like one's fellows, 
and to do as they do, which impels the accept- 
ance of social cnstoms even thongh they be not 
entirely in harmony with other cravings. {9.) 
In this sense, repression is not a peculiar prop- 
erty of the psyche, a kind of new faculty of 
the mind, but is the inhibition of one instinctive 
desire by another eąually powerful and funda- 
mentaL 

Inflnenced by the Nietzschean dogma of the 
will to power, Alfred Adler broke away from 
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the teachings of the Freudian school, of whióh 
he was originally a member, and attempted to 
establisłi the Ichtrieb, or WUle zw Macht, as 
the root of unconscions cerebration. In Ad- 
ler 's estimatioB, the libido, or racial instinct 
is quite overshadowed by the egoistio impnlses 
whioh had their primordial sonrce in the in- 
stinct of self-preservation, and are manifested 
in man through an inordinate craving for pow- 
er. The physiological basis which determines 
the strength of this desire in the indiyidnal is 
def ective organie stractnre, whioh retards proc- 
esses of adaptation, and creates a feeling of 
inferiority and inability to meet the struggle 
for existence, for which the snfferer tries to 
compensate by inereasing the ąuality of his 
higher psychic prooesses. In its extreme form, 
this produces the intellectnal genius, who thns 
receives his impetus from his physical weak- 
nesses; but it also produces the neurotic, who 
takes refuge from the hardships which are too 
stem for his impaired organism in a world of 
fantasy or uses his weakness to obtain control 
of his assodates, who dare not refuse his most 
outrageous requests lest they upset his delicate 
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neiTous mechanism, and predpitate a finał 
breakdown. And so the famons flight from 
reality first described by Frend, becomes an at- 
tempt to satisfy the dream of power, instead 
of tbe creation of an illusion of a happy love- 
life. 

These opposing view8 of Freud and Adler 
were finally adjasted by the synthetic genins 
of Jnngy who demanded an enlargement of the 
concept of the libido to inclade the sum total 
of hmnan actiyities, so that it becomes synony- 
mous with the Bergsonian elan vital. {6.) 
From this yiewpoint, the sezual and social in- 
stincts, and the indiyidnalistic impulses, 
whether manifested as the simple instinct of 
self-preservation or in the will to power, are 
only two different forms of the same life ener- 
gy, and the nenrotic diathesis is the resnlt of a 
stmggle between the two motives for simulta- 
neous expression. As one or the other principle 
becomes the dominant f actor in a personality, 
we have the racial or f eełing type, who is tech- 
nically known as the extroverł, and the egoistic 
or thinMng type, who is styled an introvert. 
The great artists have always belonged to the 
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former class, while the intellectnal genius is 
ineyitably an introyert. (5.) In the nonnal 
personality, the two functions are fairly well 
balancedy so that first one and then the other 
predominates^ but neither succeeds in exGlad- 
ing the other f rom conscionsness, and relegat- 
ing it oyerlong to the unconsoions levels of the 
psyche. 

Besides the nnconscious phenomena describeć 
by Frend, which consist essentially of repressed 
wishes and old childhood memories, Jung postn- 
lates an ahsolute suhconscious which consists of 
old phyletio memories and impulses deeply in- 
grained within the morę primitive layers of 
neural tissue which preceded the central neryous 
system in phylogenetic development. The 
echoes from these primeval inemory traces re- 
yerberate through the higher nerve centers, and 
give rise to f eelings and emotions whoUy f or- 
eign to the experience of the individual, but 
which have been of vital issue to the stirp in 
its struggle for 8urvival. There has always 
been a tendency to project these mysterious 
feeling-tones upon some extemal object, and 
to endow that object with supemal powers, eon- 
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ceiying it as the canse of these indefinable emo- 
tions. In this manner the libido or elan yital, 
or horme, stirring within the depths of the 
ahsolnte subconscions, has created the folklore, 
mythology and religions of all peoples. 

Accepting Jung's interpretatiop unreserved- 
ly, Alphonse Maeder fnrther points ont that in 
the disregard of these nnconscions forces in 
human naturę lies the great error of the intel- 
lectnalistic and mechanistic phiłosophy of onr 
scientific era. There is no surę guide for hu- 
man destiny except the intuitive impulses of the 
unconscious, which are but a psychic manif esta- 
tion of the creative and regenerative principle 
in naturę. In yielding to these motives we are 
obeying the great cosmic f orce which created 
all life, f rom the lowliest bit of protoplasm to 
the highest inteUectual or artistic genius ; which 
gave to the lower organisms the power to re- 
generate lost parts as it gave to man the innate 
tendency to resist disease. The assimilatiye 
property of the cąjl, its power to change inor- 
ganic substances into its own liying materiał, 
is the nearest approach to this life principle on 
the biological side. Its primordial psychic 
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manifestation was the creation of mythology 
and religion in the early days of the race. Mod- 
em man mnst also leam to understand and 
follow this intnitive guidanoe of his uilcon- 
scious, not blindly, bnt intelligently in the dear 
light of his scientific knowledge. In no other 
direction lies the ultimate salvation of human- 
ity ; withont snch goidance other cataclysms like 
the recent war will inevitably ensne, man will 
fali short of the possibilities within the lindts 
of his attainment, and the great evolutionary 
principle wiU have to begin anew the creation 
of a higher race of beings. {8.) 

The insight acqaired throngh this series of 
philosophical studieś enables ns to evolve cer- 
tain fnndamental principles for our guidance 
throngh the labyrinth of the yonng girPs sonl. 
As we have seen, the vital element of all exist- 
ence is an irredncible, irresistible energy— cali 
it libido, elan vital, horme, will-to-live, what you 
wUl — ^which animates the organism and shapes 
its acts to snit its inscratable purposes. It 
is not always favorable to the existence of the 
indiyidnal, to be snre, yet to it he owes his very 
life and being, sińce he exists for the sole pur- 
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pose ^ of insuring its continoity and receiyes 
whateyer spark of genias dwells within him 
from its exiiberant energy. It is a whoUy un- 
conscious f orce, obscure in all its actiyities, but 
apparent in the otherwise inexplicable phenom- 
ena to which it giyes rise. 

With the maturity of certain fonctioiis 
throngh which it has long fonnd a fayorable 
means of expression, this yital force engalfs 
the indiyidual in its mighty current aad sweeps 
him along with it» oyerwhehning power. The 
adolescent is ezperiencing its fuli strength in 
his own person for the first time, hence the 
storm and stress of this period of life. The 
adoleseent girl is unduly sensitiye to this 
strange force within her being, because to her, 
much morę than to her brother, is giyen the 
serious mission of transmitting it intact to suc- 
ceeding generations. Benjamin Kidd recog- 
nizes this when he asserts that her high calling 
of motherhood has madę of woman a being 
utterly unUke man, in that she is capable of 
far greater self-sacrifice and altruism than he, 
has deyeloped to a remarkable degree the abil- 
ity to refuse present płeasures in the iuterest of 
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futurę radal welfare, and has a measureless 
capacity for long-circuiting her emotions which 
it would be well for man to emulate. Indeed, 
Kidd goes so far as to demand that woman be 
giyen control of human affairs, that the world 
may hencef orth be ruled by all-embracing love 
and unselfish deyotion. (7,) 

At first glance, this view may seem extreme, 
but as we exainine it morę closely, and grasp 
its fuli meaning, we are f orced to the condu- 
sion that after all it is quite correct, and that 
woman is indeed the liying embodiment of the 
racial and altruistic f orms of the libido or elan 
Yital, just as man is the expression of the indi- 
yidualistic forces, or will to power. The life 
of woman is essentiaUy a life of service; she 
liyes not for herself, but for the comfort and 
welfare of her matę and offspring, or casts her- •v 
self into the maelstrom of social and political 
affairs in order to make the world a better and 
saf er dwelling place for its children. It is this 
tender sympathy whićh has madę her figurę in' 
history as the etemal mother, and has moved 
nmn to worship at the shrine of the Madonna, 
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who is the glorified symbol of all that woman 
stands for in the course of human destiny. 

Being thus preeminently the generio being, 
it is only natnral that wożnan should have a 
larger unconscious lif e than man, for the ego- 
istic impulses enter the field of consciousness 
morę readily than the less obyious racial and 
social instincts. That this is indeed the case, 
is indicated by the proportionately greater sym- 
pathetic nenrous system of woman, and by the 
fact that she achieyes her decisions with a 
rapidity far beyond the slower reasoning f acul- 
ties of man, by means of her so-called intuitive 
processes, which are nothing morę than uncon- 
scious reactions, which take place without her 
realization or yolition. 

The incontroyertible proof of her subordina- 
tion of self to the welfare of the group, is the 
f act that upon woman the f unction of transmit- 
ting the torch of lif e falls with incredible seyer- 
ity, so that she suffers all things in her own 
person in order that the race may endure. 
Nor does her self-sacrifice end with the great 
act of child-bearing ; for thenceforth she re- 
nounces her own indiyiduality, and liyes only 
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in the life of her offspring, tending them with 
supremę devotion, ntterly obliyious to the per- 
soBal discomf orts and renimciations which they 
entail. The accomplishment of man's share in 
the procreatiye act, on the other hand, not only 
involves no sacrifice, but is intimately oonnected 
with his own pleasure, and is thus in entire 
harmony with his egoistic tendencies. Indeed, 
under the existing social conditions, he is apt 
to sacrifice others in his unheeding obedience 
to the great sexual impetus. 

Only under the tension of some momentous 
event, some supremę crisis, does man give him- 
self over to the altruistic impulses, and f ołlow 
them even at the risk of his own happiness and 
of life itself. No better illustration of this 
could be f ound than the great World War, in 
which the men of aU countries, threatened with 
national destruotion, felt the gregarious in- 
stinct rise paramount to individualistic consid- 
erations, for the moment, and perf ormed feats 
of the utmost heroism, with no thought of self 
and no fear of a death which seemed inevitable. 
Yet this unswerying courage and utter willing- 
ness to give one's life blood for the welfare of 
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the Bocial gronp, is the nniversal characteristic 
of womankind; the braving of death for the 
sake of the race is an eyeryday oocurrence to 
her, sińce it is concomitant with the biólogical 
function of motherhood. 

It becomes eyident that Jung might well have 
carried his philosophy a step farther, and des- 
ignated woman as the Freudiac or f eeling type, 
and man as the Adlerian or power type. And 
he might also have said that the supremę stmg- 
gle between these*two principles of human con- 
dnct takes place at adolescence, which cannot 
be adequately explained upon any other basis. 
tThe stmggle ii inore prof ound in the girl than 
in the boy, because she must leam to aohieve 
oomplete snbordination of the egocentric ten- 
dencies which have been the sole gaide of her 
condnct np to this time. The boy, on the other 
handy after a brief period in which his emo- 
tional Ufe is flnshed with this new impolse to 
serve his fellows, retums to a great extent to 
his old condition of egoism and self-aggrandise- 
ment. It is the intensity of this stmggle and 
the enormous diflSculty of entirely achieving her 
goaly which has stamped woman with a greater 
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taint of nenroticism than man; when the war 
brought to him the same problem of self-immo- 
lation, he, too, succumbed to the curse of nenro- 
siSy as a result of his inability to accomplish 
this end. 

The existing eoonomic and sodal order has 
madę it increasingly hard for woman to attain 
the fuli deyelopment of her ultimate naturę, for 
in many cases, the absorbing task of marriage 
and motherhood which originally fulfiUed her 
organie needs has been denied. There has 
been a proportionate increase of nenroticism as 
one result of this condition, but a different 
method of meeting the problem has been the en- 
largement of the sphere of woman ^s activities 
which has permitted her to express her tender 
impulses in senrice to mankind instead of in 
her own restricted family circle, so that she 
gains in broadness of seope what she loses in 
intensity of feeling. A third solution, the en- 
trance of woman into the field of eoonomic com- 
petition, has tended to hinder her yielding of 
her being to the clamoring feelings and emo- 
tions which assert their just claim to her organ- 
ism, and to overemphasize the individualistic 
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side of her natnre. Hence she has evolved the 
social philosophy of feminism, and is demand- 
ing economic independence and political equal- 
ity with man in order that sEe may have ample 
opportunity for self-development. 

The true feminism is an entirely different 
producty and is based on the assumption that 
woman has a right to demand that she be as- 
snred adequate expression of her love and sym- 
pathy, whether in the family circle or in the 
mothering of mankind, and that she be per- 
mitted a voice in the shaping of world affairs 
for the welfare of society and of the race. It 
is ineonceiyable that so legitimate a request 
can be long denied ; the qnestion is, will woman 
be prepared to nse this new power when it 
shall be placed in her keepingf And the an- 
swer depends npon the adolescent girl and 
whether she sncoeeds in passing throngh her 
great crisis sanely and normally, to emerge 
from the years of her probation a true woman, 
strengthened by the bitter conflict which she 
has undergone, and ready to cast aside all 
thought of self in the interests of humanity and 
of the race. In this direction, too, her own 
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personal happiness lies. Only as she gives her- 
self over tinreservedly to these deeper motives 
of her physiological and psychological makenp, 
or as Maeder would phrase it, only as she obeys 
the intuitive guidance of the nnconsclous, can 
she find herself truły in hannony with the 
fundamental laws of the great cosmic process. 
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CHAPTEB n 

THE 8EXUAL AND MATEBNAL INSTINCT8 OF THE 

ADOIiBSCENT GIBI. 

Physiological backgjotmd; Oiggling as a method of attraet- 
ing the attention of the opposite 8ex; Adoleseent love 
of diaw; Reveńes concerning death; Suicide of adoles- 
eent girls; Love fetishes; Love for older persons; 
Female periodieity of the sexual impuJse; Indiyidual 
differences in erotieism; Dream-life of adoleseent 
girls: — Symbolic dreams^ sezual dreams; The maso- 
chistie tendency; Self-analyses of some adoleseent 
girls: Sexual life, day-dreams, ete.; Tendency of sesnal 
tension to pass over into other forms of emotion; Indi- 
cations of the matemal instinct. 

While Jung was of sufficiently philosophical 
tum of mind to enable him to deyelop the hy- 
pothesis of a great evolutionary force of life 
and the theory bf the unconscious to the fullest 
extenty he was at the same time too much the 
scientist to neglect the fact that the vital im- 
pulse has a somatic as well as a psyehic side. 
We findy theref ore, that he describes the organ- 
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ism as eąnipped with an infinite variety of phys- 
ical structnreSy the fonctioning of which is the 
physiological mechanism through which the 
elan yital, or libido, finds an outlet in manif old 
actiYities. The first expression is an entirely 
selfish one,' and is the desire for nutiition which 
is manif ested through the motor reflex of snck- 
ing in the hnman infant. (19.) 

In its broadest and most inclnsiye interpre- 
tation, this himger-motif becomes one of the ^ 
two great dominating f actors in the existence of 
mankind; the other is the seznal impnlse, 
which, althongh the Freudians haye demon- 
strated its actiyities at an exceedingl7 early 
age (12), attains its fnll significance only at the 
critical period of adolescence, which is, in a 
sense, a rebirth of the indiyidual, sińce with 
its adyent) there must be madę readjnstments 
almost as radical as those attending the transi- 
tion from the pre-natal state to the external 
world. It f ollows that if we are to make an 
intelUgent study of the adolescent ^rl, we must 
know something of the manner in which this 
second motiye is manif ested in her f eelings and 
conduct, a knowledge which can be gained only 
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by a concrete analysis of ber erotic lif e in aU 
its pbases. 

Tbe most obvious pbysiological pbenomena 
wbicb cbaracterize tbe onset of pnberty in tbe 
f emale sex are tbe establisbment of tbe periodic 
menstrual flow, and tbe rapid development of 
tbe mammary glands and otber secondary sex- 
nal cbaracters (26;30). Besides tbese, tbere 
is a less apparent but eąnally important cbange 
in tbe wbole body metabolism, for as Blair Bell 
bas sbown, it is not merely tbe reprodnctiye 
organs and tbeir bormones wbicb control tbe 
pbysical manif estations of sexualityy bnt all tbe 
glands of intemal secretion, acting togetber, 
wbicb determine tbe erotic lif e of tbe individnal. 
Bell conclndes tbat betore adolesoence, tbere is 
very little differenoe between tbe metabolic 
processes of tbe małe and f emale organisms ; bnt 
at tbat periody tbe endocritic glands, interaoting 
barmoniously by means of mutual control 
tbrongb tbe bormones wbicb are prodnced by 
tbem, form a metabolic syntbesis wbicb may 
well be termed tbe sex complex and tbus deter- 
mine tbe degree of masculinity or femininity. 

(i.) 
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There are thus seen to be two types of phe- 
nomena which compose the physiological side 
of adolescence : the specific sexaal stimnli f rom 
the pressure of intemal secretions f onned with- 
in the reprodnctive glands proper, and a gen- 
erał change of feeling-tone which is conditioned 
by the functioning of the other glands of inter* 
nal secretion. This second factor is not at all 
of a strictly 8exnal natnre, bnt as Cannon (4) 
and Crile (7) have shown, is the conunon meta- 
bolic backgronnd characteristic of all powerf ul 
emotions, whether of fear, anger or sex. 

In the case of the adolescent girl the emo- 
tional state is of undonbted sexnal origin, and 
is probably produced in response to honnone 
secretions f rom the ovaries, which stimnlate the 
other endocritic glands to activity. It is the 
generał sensations from this increased endo- 
critic functioning which produce the affective 
changes in the mental lif e of the adolescent girl, 
sińce in her case there is no direct source of 
constant stimulation such as that fumished by 
the accumulation of spermatic fluid in the małe. 
Moreover, this emotional energy does not re- 
quire a specifically sexual outlet, for by its very 
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tabolic naturę, it is readily oapable of pass- 
ing over into some other emotion, such as anger, 
fear or religious ecstasy. Howeyer lightened 
may be ber task of self-control on this account, 
the adolescent girl bas nevertbeless entered 
npon the definitely sexual phase of ber ezist- 
ence, a pbase wbicb Dr. Frink bas very well 
characterised in tbese words : 

^ ' Sexnal emotion, tension, or preparedness is 
less dependent on extemal situation tban are 
otber normal emotions. We do not feel eon- 
tinnal normal anger or fear nnless we are eon- 
tinuonsly subject to an extemal menace. Bnt 
sexual tension, or preparedness, may arise in 
the absence of any extemal stimnlation, and 
tends to persist until relieyed by some suitable 
action, of wbicb ooitas, in tbe adnlt, is normally 
tbe most satisf actory one. Tbus, in tbe absence 
of actions adeąnate in qnality or in f reąuencgr 
to discbarge tbe libido, tbere may come abont 
a State of organie sexual preparedness wbicb 
is chronić. (This does not mean tbat tbe indi- 
yidual need be continuously aware of sexual 
desire.) In otber words, a laok of adeąnate 
sexual outlet (and by this is not meant simply 
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abstinence from interconrse) may resnlt in the 
accTunnlation in the blood of abnormal qiiaiiti- 
ties of thyroid bodies, and perhaps of sngar, 
adrenin, and other snbstances which constitate 
also an important part of the state of prepared- 
nes8 for non-sexual exertion, snch as attack or 
flight, and this very likely is accompanied by 
corresponding changes in the sympathetic- 
antonomic balance. ' ' {13: pp. 258-259. ) 

Correlated with this increased metabolic ac- 
tivity, there is an augmented sensibility of af- 
f erent nerves and end-organs, both yisceral and 
peripheral (15: pp. 37-38) y and it is npon the 
basis of this organie instability and readiness 
for reaction that we can best explain the con- 
duct of the pubescent girl. Throngh all her 
seeming inconsistencies, she is seeking an outlet 
for the great reproductive energy which has / / 
thus taken possession of her being, and this 
motive, taken into consideration with the in- 
creased sensitivity of the afferent nervons sys- 
tem and the conseąuent exaggeration of motor 
response, fnmishes the key for a right interpre- 
tation of her demeanor. 



V 
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The first evidences of the awakening vita 
sexualis in the young girl is an inordinate de- 
sire to attract attention from the opposite sex. 
Who has not observed the variotis ways in 
which the high school girl, while not admitting 
her motive even to herself , endeavors to draw 
the regard of her małe companionsf Incessant 
giggling seems to be a yeritable disease with 
her, and althongh partly due to her new con- 
scionsness of sexual differences, and the tension 
of meeting social sitnations for which she as 
yet feels herself lacking in poise, it has also 
the nlterior pnrpose of attracting the glances 
of those erstwhile everyday comrades who are 
now snrronnded by the glamonr and f asdnation 
of their masculinity. 

In addition to these canses for the epidemio 
of giggling, G. Stanley Hall notes a morę use- 
ful function, in that it f orms one extreme of the 
hedonic scalę whereon the emotions play up and 
down, in preparation for the joys and sorrows 
which must be experienced later, in contact with 
real life. {16: 17-20.) The opposite extreme 
of the pain-pleasnre scalę is apparent in the 
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tendency shown by the adolescent girl to weep 
at the least occasion, or even with no occasion 
at all. Sometimes she seeks the solitude of her 
room or of some outdoor nook to indtdge in 
the luzury of tears, especially if their flow is 
simply the result of nervous fatigue and tfen- 
sion. Morę often she nses them to obtain the 
love and sympathy of which she cannot have 
too mnch at this time^ and finds them a potent 
means to gain the affection which she craves to 
! a degree almost abnormal in its intelisity. 

Even morę eloąnent of her desire to prove 

r 

attractive in the eyes of others is the passion- 
I ate love of dress which possesses the girl in 

her teens. Watch the girls on their way to 
school. The **peg-top^' skirts, fuli at the hips 
and narrow at the ankles, of some five years 

) ago were replaced by the short fuU skirt, and 

■ 

i morę recently by long narrow lines. But 

J whatever the fashion, the same adolescent tend- 

ency is exhibited, — ^happy the girl whose skirt 

is shorter or narrower than any of the daring 

styles wom by her mates. ** Alice" blues and 

Helen" pinks have yielded to **Victory" red, 



ii 
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and no one can prophesy what shade the futurę 
may bring f orth, yet we may rest assured that 
we shall see it in hair ribbons and sport coats 
the very instant that it is first rumored in the 
latest magazines. Instead of the flaunting 
pompadour we hear only of the **Castle clip^* 
or **Mary Pickford curls^'; but the young girl 
has little thought for past styles in hair-dress- 
ing, — ^her one concem is to see that her newly 
puf-up locks are arranged aocording to the lat- 
est vogue. And so it goes, until we wonder 
when they ever find time to look at the books 
they carry under their arms, and whether there 
is ever any thought in their minds beyond the 
fascinating subject of dress. 

It is to be noted that another motive may lurk 
beneath this love of adomment than the naive 
desire to arrest the roving attention of the 
małe. With the dawn of adolescenoe comes a 
new self-consciousness as the awakening sexual 
and social instinctc induce oomparison with 
others and emphasize personal deficiendes 
hitherto disregarded. Psychologists have 
reoognized that every piece of apparel 
serves to extend the personality, becoming, aa 
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it were, an integral part of the wearer^s own 
ego. Hence the adolescent girl seeks to rein- 
force her self-resj)ect and conceal her failings 
nnder the gandy attire which she assnmes. 
Thus she aocomplishes a double pnrpose, win- 
ning the admiration of the other sex at the same 
time that she wards off social htuniliations, 
which are agonizing to her new-born conscions- 
ness of self . 

So deep is the adolescent longing for atten- 
tion and sympathy, and so keen the sorrow over 
personal failings and criticism^ that the girl is 
prone to indulge in long fantasies wherein she 
pictares herself lying cold and still in death 
while a throng of friends and relatives land 
her to the skies as they monm her nntimely de- 
mise. Oversensitive to the least rebuke, which 
she interprets as a symbol of lost affection, she 
also thinks of death as a fitting revenge npon 
parents or others in authority who have denied 
her wishes, or treated her harshly. K any 
proof were needed to demonstrate the f act that 
at this time of Me the death wish is most for- 
eign to the whole organie makeup, which is 
never morę flushed with the joy of living, the 
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very attitnde of the girl in these reveries wonld 
fnmish ii Never does she conceiye of death 
as the absolnte end of all things. Instead she 
always pictores her f eelings as she stands apart 
and sees the moumers gathered around her 
body and hears their regret and praise. She 
only dreams of what wonld happen if she were 
dead. (16:p.l0.) 

When the adolescent girl really does commit 
snicidei and occasionally she does do it in morę 
than a day-dreaming way, it is because she has 
deyeloped a pathological state of mind which 
only the psychoanalyst can nnderstand. At 
the period of adolescence, the necessity of 
transferring the libido f rom inf antile fixation8 
to goals which have a wider social relationship 
becomes insisteni With normal indiyiduals, 
this transference is madę with little apparent 
stmggle, but with nenrotics, there may be a 
flight from the too stern realities of adult ex- 
istence, and a seeking for refuge in insane de* 
lusions and nenrotic obsessions, or even in an 
attempt to seek a pleasant obliyion like that of 
the pre-natal state in death. Thus, the very 
will to live, nnable to make proper adjustments, 
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and with its energy tumed in npon itself, tor- 
ments the soul in its futile attempts to find 
expression until it succeeds in the utter nega- 
tion of its own purposive impulse. 

After the first generał reaction toward any 
member of the małe sez, there f ołlows a period 
in the career of the adolescent girl when she 
begins to exercise her powers of discrimination 
to a slight eztenty and to evince a preference 
for some particular indiyidual among her ao- 
ąnaintances. Ordinarily, this choioe depends 
npon certain physical traits which become veri- 
table erotic f etishes upon which the young girl 
lavishes her devotion, while the personaiity 
below them is a minor detail. G. Stanley Hall 
(16)^ Slanghter (28), Smith (^9), and others, 
have noticed this f etishistic tendency, and com- 
mented npon its oommon occurrence and domi- 
nating inflnence in the girPs life. It is note- 
worthy that the varions characteristics which 
are thns idolized are ałl morę or less intimately 
oonnected with. sex from a genetic yiewpoint, — 
for Scharlieb and Sil^ley have remarked (26) ^ 
as have other writers, that the hair, eyes, com- 
plezion, etc., grow brighter or dearer at pnber- 
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ty, while Holmes (16) has emphasized the fact 
that the yoice, laugh, etc, had their origin in 
the matę calls of our animal f oref athers. It is 
safe to conolude that concealment of the pri- 
mary organs of reproduction has resulted in the 
focnssing of the attention npon the seoondary 
sexual charaeters, so that these haye become as 
stimulating to the senses as were the genitalia 
proper when our ancestors first assmned the 
npright position that bronght them into promi- 
nence. 

Qmte as pronounced as the fization on erotio 
fetishes is the ideał love for an older person 
which is almost invariably a part of every girPs 
development. This, too, has been remarked by 
a large nnmber of authors, — ^Kohl {20) and 
Slaughter {28) having given it espeoial atten- 
tion. The psyehoanalysts regard it as a nor- 
mal stage in the transition of the libido f rom its 
fixation on the parent to its finał goal ontside 
the family gronp. To what lengths this infatu- 
ation for an elder person can carry an impnl- 
siye girl, is beautifnlly illustrated in the anto- 
biography of a prominent woman writer of the 
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day, pnblished anonymously nnder the title 
* * Me : A Book of Bemembrance. ' ' (32.) 

After eeyeral interesting adyentnres, fhe heroinę^ 
an 18 year old Caaadian girl, ' ' picks up " a travelling 
acqnaintance who occupies her thoughts thenceforth. 
By the time he has rendered her timely asedstance in 
her endeavor to gain a liyelihood, she is desperatdy 
in loye with him, and begs him to say that her affec- 
tion is retumed. She bends all her energies to łiying 
np to what she belieyes to be his idea of her. 

**I deliberately blinded myself to eyery flaw in 
Boger/' ehe states. ''His selfishness and tyranny I 
pasaed oyer. It was enough for me that he descended 
into my lif e for a few days each month and permitted 
himsdf to be worshii^ed like a God. . . . ŁoUy called 
my loye for him an inf atuation. . . . She said that I 
was a hero-worshipper, a;id madę impossible ideals of 
nnworthy clay and endowed them with fictitioas traits 
and yirtu^. She said girls like me neyer really loyed 
a man at all. We loyed an image we ourselyes ere- 
ated." 

Whether it is a real loye or no, nnder its impnlsion 
Nora is spurred on to do morę than one act which she 
r^rets bitterly afterward. Becanse Roger seems loath 
to declare his affection, she f eels that her sentiments 
are not retnmed, and in wounded pride, takes pleasare 
in beeoming engaged to other men, — ^no less than three 
simnltaneonsly, — ^in order that she may proye the at* 
tractiyeness whieh he thns treats so slightingly. Only 
when she makes the heart-breaking discoyery that her 
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idol is not oniy a married man but one of notorionsly 
bad morals as well, does she attempt to central her 
madness, and instead of accompan3dng Boger on a trip 
to his hunting lodge, begins her lif e anew in deyotion 
to her chosen profession. 

Perhaps the best snmmary of this love of ttie 
yonng girl for a man much older than herself , 
although it neglects the psychoanalytic inter- 
pretation, is to be found in these words of 
Slaughter'8: 

**There is in the love of the older person a 
larger element of respect and the mystery of 
oomplete development, joined as a rule with 
sympathetic and gracions treatment. The sitn- 
ation is often one that gives opportunity for 
beneficial influence and guidance ;. the older per- 
son must not be flattered too much by adoles- 
cent affection; it is a passing phase and in- 
volves the projection of an ideał to which the 
older person may, in reałity, only remotely ap- 
proximate. Now and then, an adult will be 
found so deficient in either intellect or character 
as to treat the matter seriously or selfishly. 
Mating of this sort almost always faces dis- 
aster/' {28:p.38.) 
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The indefinite feeling of attraction which the 
adolescent girl at first f eels toward the opposite 
sex, is often replaced, a little later, by a state 
in which a very conscious element of physioal 
sexual desire predominates. That there is vast 
indiyidual yariation in regard to this, is obvious 
to anyone who has observed the adolescent girl 
eveii in a cursory and idly specnlatiye f ashion. 
The reason for this wide yariation, as Blair 
Bell (1) has shown, is to be fonnd in the metab- 
olism of the ductless glands. This endocritic 
theory, while nndoubtedly correct, does not ex- 
plain the absence of a similarly broad degree of 
difference in the case of indiyiduals of the małe 
sex. In order to nnderstand this phenomenon 
morę dearly, we must seek the aid of genetic 
psychology, and it is just there that we find 
f nrther f acts which famish us with an adeqaate 
explanation. 

In the beginning of human lif e as such, man, 
like all other animals, had a definite mating sea- 
son, of which traces remain eyeń to this day. 
In proof of this statement, Hayelock EUis 
ąuotes examples of the outbreaks of yenery 
that occur among the primitiye tribes of Af rica 
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and Australia in the spring and f aU^ and among 
the Eskimos at the end of the long winter dur- 
ing whioh they are devoid of sexual desire. (9.) 
Other evidenoes are f ound in the May Day and 
Harvest festivals of the roral British popnla- 
tion and in the holiday celebrations of the Euro- 
pean peasantry at these times of the year, 
whićh tend to assume orgiastio charaoters. The 
Chinese holiday called "Walking on the 
Green'* is the survival of the old spring-time 
mating ceremony. A less obvious tracę of the 
old periodic functioii of sex is the favoritism 
accorded to June wedduigs, which have become 
traditional, and the nniversally prevalent out- 
break of ** spring fever,»' which owes its origin 
to the restlessness created by sex tension. 

As Corin points out (^), when the struggle 
for existence became less acute with man's in- 
creasing mastery of his environment, the neces- 
sity for a definite breeding season passed away, 
and the human species lost the pairing season 
which natural selection has generally presenred 
throughout the auimal kingdom. The bi-pedal 
position, the loss of hairy covering, the inti- 
mate throwing aside of garments and the hud- 
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dling together in the cave-dwellings, and tłie nse 
of the hand for purposes of stimulating desire, 
all tended to f ocus the attention on the organs of 
reprodnction, and to emphasize sezuality as it 
had never before been emphasized. (17.) The 
vast fond of energy which man had developed 
in his long battle wiik the enyironment and with 
other men, now tumed to the sex ftinction as an 
easily accessible and pleasant outlet, and he 
demanded that his matę give up all vesti^ of 
her old periodicity of function, in order that 
he might satisf y his new passion. 

It was at this time that woman lost her place 
as the free and e4ual oomrade of man. Previ- 
ously, her share in social progress had been as 
^eat as his, for as Mason has shown (24) ^ while 
he had been deyeloping militarism, she had been 
initiating and perfectihg industrialism. Now,) 
howeyer, man came to see in woman, in place of 
the co-worker, an object wherewith to gratify 
his lust. There was produced, by the slow 
process of natural selection, a race of wives too 
weak to resist such treatment, together with a 
second type who came to possess the ability to 
feel the sexnal impulse at all times, with only 
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traoes of the old periodicity. Thns there came 
into being the erotic and maternal types dis- 
tinguished by Ellis (5), Forel (10) j and others, 
with all degrees between these two eztremes. 
It is an undispated fact that these types exist 
to-day, and it is herein that we have an ezplana- 
tion for the yarying degrees of sensnality which 
are characteristio of the adolescent girl as of 
the adult woman. 

The adolescent girl vńxo is most defident in 
the sezual side of her life may complete her 
existence withont f eeling any noticeable sezual 
desire ; indeed, physicians report that they find 
a large number of cases in which female pa- 
tients are utterly nnable to experience any sueh 
f eeling, and hence find their marriage yows ex- 
tremely irksome. On the other hand, there are 
an eqnal nnmber of ezceedingly passionate wo- 
men, who f elt the physical sensations of sezual 
longing morę or less spontaneously at some 
time during their adolescence. 

This sensnal craying is not manif ested in the 
same manner in all cases, but may appear in 
any one of several forms. It is usually very 
much mtensified just preceding menstruation, 
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and again after the third day or so from the 
beginniiig of that function, becoming relatively 
ąniescent midway between two menstmal 
periods. (31.) Some girls say that it beoomes 
8o strong at this time as to prove a temptation 
to masturbation or to illicit interconrse. Of ten 
this feeling is first aroused by an accid^ntal 
toueh, for touoh is intimately connected with 
the reproductiye f nnction. (14.) One girl states 
that she experienced her first sensnal thrill 
when her bosom teuched that of her partner 
dnring the danoe ; another that her first sensa- 
tion of this kind was reoeived as she elnng to 
her escort in an agony of terror; and many are 
thus awakened by the kisses and caresses of 
their loyers. Most of ten^ the waking consoious- 1 
ness sncceeds in inhibiting a sensation that it \ 
has been tanght to regard as sinful, and it is | 
carried over into the dream life, where snch 
yigilant censorship is impossible, dne tó the 
relaxation of the higher nerve centers in sleep. 
Until the psychoanalytic practice cąme into 
beingy the dream-lif e of the adolescent girl, like 
that of eyeryone else, was in large measure a 
sealed book, but with the aid of caref ul analyses 
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madę by Freud, Jung and their f ollowers, we 
oan at least f ormulate some generał statements 
which will hołd tme in the majority of in- 
stanoes. To Dr. Sigmnnd Freud belongs the 
credit for giving us a key for the interpreta- 
tion of dreams, a contribution as significant for 
the proper understanding of the psychic life 
of thę adolescent girl as it has been in the treat- 
ment of neurotic cases, in which connection it 
was evolved. Stated in the briefest possible 
terms, the Freudian theory holds that the 
dream is the f anciful fulfilment of a suppressed 
wish, which the waking consciousness will not 
admit into its ken, but which escapes f rom this 
inhibitive influence or censorship, during sleep, 
and runs riot in the dream life* 

It is hardly surprising that the unconscipus 
sexual desires form a large part of this sup- 
pressed impulsive energy, for their normal sat- 
isf action is very often incompatible with estab- 
lished soćial standards, and the dietates of eon- 
scious morality even go so far as to f orbid the 
slightest thought of their existenoe. So deeply, 
indeed, is the necessity of denying such wishea 
impressed upon the whole psyche, that very 
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of ten the sesnal meaning of the dream itself has 
to be cnnningly hidden in order to escape the 
vigilanc6 of the censor, so that there mudt be 
distingaished in the dream content a whole se- 
ries of symbolisms which have received an erot- 
io meaning through the old phallic ceremonials 
of ancient religions, althongh their sexaal mean- 
ing has long sińce been obłiterated from the 
conscions memory of the race, and persists only 
in the snbmerged levels of the nnconscious 
psyche. (5; 11.) 

This snppression of any crudely sexual de- 
sire, even in dreams, is especially typical of 
women, becanse they have been tanght for cen- 
tnries that passion was the nniqne possession 
of the małe organism, while the f emale merely 
snbmitted to this sinfnl act in order to insure 
the birth of offspring. Thus it has happened] 
that former students of sex psychology havel 
noted the sezual dreams of the man who i&r| 
practicing continence, but have been strangely 1 
silent as to the experiences of women along ] 
this linę. The psychoanalysts, however, have 
broken through this barrier of delicate reserve, 
and have described symbolic dreams of purely 
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uaaStl oharacter whieh they haye bronght to 
liglłt in their treatments of iiervous diseases. 
Au especially good example of sucłi a dream in 
the case of an adolescent girl who came to him 
for treatment is described by Dr. Frink in 
bis latest bodk. {13: 452.y 

Wsa Snnderlandy the patient in ąnestion, dreamed 
'^tbat she was stroggling with a large, long-nosed, 
gray dog which was trjring to bite her, while slie en- 
deayored to preyent4t by holding its month shut with 
her hands. The dog finally did bite her somewhere in 
the thigh. She saw a little blood flow f rom the wonnd, 
and then she awakened, terrified. This is evidently a 
sezoal dream. Its symbolism is very typical. Young 
girk are apt to eoneeive of sexaality as something 
anhnal-like or yiolent. When, theref ore^ a girl dreams 
of some Yiolent attack or assault, one can f eel assared ] 
that she has in mind something serual. And when 
this attaek results in the shedding of blood and is f ol- 
lowed by swelling of the body, the analogy to deflora- 
tłon and a resulting pregnancy is so striking that there 
need be little donbt as to what fhe dream means. " In 
this case, forther analysis showed that the dog of the 
dream represented a young man with whom Miss Sun- 
derland was really in love, though hesitating to admit 
ity and i^hom she finally married. 

An elaborate set of the serual symbolions 
wUtih most frtAiiMitly otscur in thef&is erbtft 
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dreams has been worked out by the psycho- 
analystSy and is probably morę or less aniyer- 
sally applicable, althongh it is far from being 
the all-inclusive content of the dream psyche 
which was at first claimed for it, as further 
analytic work with cases of war shock has 
shown. Herbert Silberer, too, has emphasized 
the multiple factors of dream interpretation, 
and condudes that its symbolisms not only veil 
a snppressed wish of lowly somatic origin, but 
also express the idealistic striyings of man- 
kind to sublimate this unconscious energy into 
f orms which shall be higher and morę beneficial 
to the indiyidual and to society, just as the al- 
chemists of old tried to transmute the baser 
metals into pure gold. (27.) That this process 
is often very beautifully carried out will be 
demonstrated in a succeeding chapter. 

It has been the habit of psychologists to deal 
with the sexaal dream of the girl as entirely 
symbolical, if at all occurrent, for the assump- 
tion is madę that she never esperiences the defi- 
nitely serual dreams of her brother. Exchange 
of confidences with other girls has justified the 
conclusion that this is an entirely erroneous im- 
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pression, for the adolescent girl very often 
dreams of ardent love-making with some man 
of her aoquamtance* or even with someone who 
is an entire stranger to her waking thoughts. 
t)f ten these dreams end with the fantasy of sex- 
nal intercourse, and even result in a complete 
serual orgasm. Day-dreams, too, may take on 
a specifically erotic character, particularly in 
the case of girls who have been involved in 
morę or less ardent love affairs, and who ara 
temporarily forced to forego the accustomed 
caresses of the lover. 

There is one other aspeot of the sexaal in- 
stinct in the adolescent girl which has received 
all too little attention exoept as it has been seen 
in manif estations so eztreme as to be pathologi- 
cal in naturę. Intimately connected with the 
emotion of sex, as the psychoanalysts hayei 
noted in their stadies of neurotics, is the senti- 
ment of f ear. In woman, the f ear element is 
especiaUy predominant, not only because the 
resnlts of sexual interoourse are morę involved 
in her case, but because for the inexperienced, 
at least, a vast body of tradition emphasizes 
this element, — ^the f ear of defloration pains, tkę 
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horror of passion which she has often been 
taught is imwomanlyy and in cases of extreme 
ignorance, dread of the unknown processes of 
the sexual act itself . 

In the face of so many terrors it is to be 
wondered that ałtnost eyery girl dreams of mar- 
riage, and morę especially is it astonishing that 
80 many defy eonventional morality to become 
mothers outside the sanction of wedlock. In 
order to understand this apparent conrage, we 
must recollect the masochistic tendency which 
is to some extent a part of the female sexnal 
naturę. Throughont a long biological history, 
man has been the aggressor to whose advances 
woman has passively yielded her charms ; he 
has been the wooer, she the wooed. And this 
long accnstomed compliance with the desires of 
the morę ardent małe, necessary for the con- 
tinnation of the race, has become the natnral 
heritage of woman, so that the impulse to yield 
to her matę, lawful or otherwise, is stronger 
than all the fears of present or futurę pains 
which may result. Thus it is that we see in 
our present social system the wif e who is f aith- 
ful to a brutal husband and the girl who is a 
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A social ontcasty both eąnally anomalons nntil we 
i \ recoguize that the masochistio sacrifice of self 
\ \ is a f tindainental concomitant of the sexaal lif e 
y"* of womankind. 

' Theee generalizations conoeming the sesnal 
instinct of the adolescent girl are morę f orcibly 
illnstrated by some of the concrete examples 
which led to their f ormnlation. Except for the 
description of Mary MacLane, which is drawn 
f rom her books, the exact words of the girls are 
qaoted. Nearly all the girls who have been 
tinder dose observation are the college and uni- 
yersity type, and this makes their cases the 
morę significant when it is remembered that 
many of them have been bronght np nnder the 
strictest possible codę of repression, so that 
for a long time their sex lif e was whoUy a mat- 
ter of instinctiye resppnse, nngaided by any 
definite Information. It is my impression, 
gathered during two snmmers' work with fao- 
tory girls (not in social welfare, but as co-' 
worker with them, so that the observations were 
perfectly free and natural), that with girls of 
this class the awakening of physical sexual de-. 
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sire is earlier and morę intense. This is due 
partly to their different enyironment in which 
the sexaal side of life receiyes morę emphasis, 
and partly to the f act that tłiey lack adeąuate 
means for snblimating their biological energy 
into intellectual and artistio ęffort. 

Mary MacŁane (21; 22; 23) carries her sensualism 
over into eyery other sensory domain, so that the red 
linę of the sky at sunset becomes a symbol of the pas- 
sion which shakes her body^ the f eel of her garments 
and even the prosaic eating of food becomes tinged 
with erotie pleasure. Bat far f rom being contented 
with these symbolic and snbstitute erethisms, she longs 
most intensely for the hour which shall give her the 
sapreme satisfaction of physical loye in its intensest 
f omiy and all hćr day-dreams center apon this sapreme 
height of her ambitions. Her dream-partner is vis- 
nalized as a gray-eyed, gentlemanly devil, who may 
roin her sonl if he will, so long as he giyes her the 
sapreme satisfaction which her being crayes. Thus 
all her desires conyerge to the moment in which she 
can experience in her own person that acme of pleas- 
ore, sexaal loye. One does not wonder that when she 
writes her third book, Maiy confesses that she has 
neyer foond her dreams realized, for sach elaborate 
yisionsy whateyer their theme, could scarcely hope to 
find their coanterpart in the world of reality. It is 
noteworthy that in this last yolume, too, she has re- 
plaeed her first dreams of a loyer with quite as pas- 
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sionate a fantasy of little dream-children whom she 
bolds in her arms, and warms against her breasŁ 



Beports of Adolescent Girls * 

Case 7. My ideał of life after college is mairiage, 
with opportunity to continua work in designing. My 
plans and interests have broadened with my increase 
in knowledge. For instance, before entering high 
Bchool my highest ambition was to be a public speaker 
and wear a blaek spangled gown^ for I had onee seen 
a reader so dressed and greatly admired her. 

Ouality of work is lowered dnring the first part of ' 
menstruatipn, increased during the last part. Marked 
mental depression during first two days of menstrua- 
tion, foUowed by an opposite mental attitude. Łan- 
gaid for first two or three days, then emotions greatly 
inereased in intensity, desire to dance, etc. Yes, I 
know that a girl who has had no actnal sexual experi- 
ence can haye dreams of that naturę. In myself , they 
occur after a dance, or any occasion where there has 
been unusuid sexual stimulus. I haye spring feyer, 
too, which is similar to the emotion before and after 
menstruation. It seems to be due to an accumulation 

*The8e reports were obtained from friends, and firls who 
wrote me at the reqiiest of mutual fńends, in answer to very 
plain ąuestionnaires. I have given the selected answers yer- 
batim, at the risk of reproducing irrelevant materiał, because 
they afPord such remarkable insi^t into the mind of the 
adolescent girl. The ąuestions eoncerned day-dreams, erotic 
dreams, ezperience at menstruation, ideals for the futurę, re- 
ligious behefs, etc. The last question (on religious beliefs) 
has no bearing on the subjeet of this chapter, therefore the 
answers to it are omitted from the reports. 
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of saperfltiotis energy, and I usually indulge in some 
strenaous exercise. 

Case II. When I entered high scbool, I had no piana 
further than going to college so as to haye some good 
times, living in a donnitory. Then, towards the end 
of my conrse, I realized that after college on^ eamed 
one's own liying. I thon^ht it wonld be delightful to 
be a librarian, f o/one who loyed books mnst be happy 
if always with them. But after applying for entrance 
at Simmons, I solemnly decided that I'd better not 
become a librarian, sińce all I knew of that species 
were withered old maids. I then thonght it wonld be 
80 satisf ying to haye tanght school, and be able to say 
of great men, "I used to teach him." After a f ew 
years of teaching I wanted something tangible as a 
result of my work, so I decided to become a trained 
nurse. Only one f riend approyed this idea. Pinally 
in selfish desperation, I planned on a delightful time 
studying German at college. Then I was surprised to 
find my dreams realized in the science of Sociology. 

For a while the fascination of Psychology lured me 
away from Sociology, but I gaye that up as I had 
giyen up nursing. Jones' book on Psychoanalysis 
madę the work of an alienist the most attractiye that 
could be done, just as Alice Freeman's life and Jane 
Addams' T wenty Years ai Hull House madę an unsel- 
fish life seem attractiye. 

I am always depressed at the menstrual period. 
Consider myself a failure, unworthy of success. The 
third day I have always been very lonely, and strongly 
attracted by the idea of masturbation. Still> I always 
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f ed with unnsual stren^h the sanctity of 6ex at this 
time, 80 that I never ezperience any rebellion against 
the occurrence of menstruation. 

When I was seyen, my f ather told me that the baby 
sister came onjt of mother, not out of the doctor 's 

bag. . . . Two years ago, Dr. X said fiome- 

thing abont a woman who was trying to appear young. 
He knew that she was older than she said, becaose he 
had known her'for years. Besides, she had had a 
Cesarean operation when her child was bom. Did I 
know what that was f Nof Weil, right then I leamed 
that babies were not commonly bom throagfa the nayei. 
From Hayelock Ellis I leamed all else there was to 
know about sex. It was marvelloasly interesting. For 
the first time in my life, I became cnrious, but Ellis 
went into so much detail that my curiosity was satis- 
fied bef ore it was aroused, almost. I eamestly hoped 
I was normal sexually, and despised women who were 
not. Marriage seemed a much morę definite thing, 
and morę interesting, really a career In itself . Men 
now seemed different from women. They all appealed 
to me rather strongly for a time, but gradually I was 
f orced to find sublimation, as I found that I did not 
appeal to them any morę than I ever had. My fond- 
ness for children ran a paralłei oourse with my desire 
for masculinity. 

In my nineteenth year, I remember being much 
shocked at my morał depravity because of two dreams. 
In the first, I was sitting on a beam in the bam with 
a grammar school boy pal, when I felt very much 
elated in a peculiar manner because my bare foot 
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touched hią and we swting cmr f eet together a moment 
withaut speałdng. Not many nights later, I dreamed 
I went down throngh a hole in the gronnd, as did 
Alice in Wonderland, till I came to a beaujtiful gar- 
den. Herę, a radiant man, naked, embraced me with 
his hancls and feet so that we seemed welded together.. 
After reading Hayelock Ellis I dreamed seyeral times 
of haYing seraal intercourse. 

I nsed to think it was simply pre-ordained that 
somewhere in this big world there was a man whom 
I should meet in the far futurę, who would be the 
perf eet complement of myself . We would love each 
other when we met, and until death. I never would 
do any cooking, so he must be willing to eat raw food. 
My career would not be interrupted. We would have 
fifteen children, who would take care of each other. 
Now, I haye been seriously looking at eyery man I 
meet, but I do not find him. I realize that I may 
neyer find him. But it does not mean so much to me 
as I used to suppose that it would. It means simply 
a choice between a narrow and a wide circle of inter- 
est. For children do not take care of each other. And 
I don 't think I 'd like to eat raw food myself. My day- 
dreams are of success, and of self-sacrifice. I haye 
neyer dreamed of loyers or of loye in them. 

Case III. Dunng menstruation I am weaker physi- 
cally and oyercome with weariness for a day, some- 
times, but I do not notice any tendency to be irra- 
tional, excitable or morbid. I am simply depressed 
aomewhat by physioal languor and sometimes pain. 
I hJEtvB eM^lfSsB of spring f eyer, but have not noticed 
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any siinilar difference near the menstnial period. I 
should say my spring feyer was attacks of the blues, 
due to neryous fatigue, discoaragement in my work, 
and desire for mascnline company, to put it mildly. 
I find relief in physical exercise, or work, or writing, 
usnally to someone. 

At the age of ten, my mother explained most of 
the physiological phenomena concemed with repro- 
duction, and showed me the big colored illustrations 
in my grandfather's medical books. I was assured 
in beautiful language that it was all yery loyely, 
but it took me some years to haye any respect for 
sexual intercourse or see anything bnt pain and horror 
in childbirth. At present, though I loye children, I 
do not like the idea of being tied down. If I eould 
combine my ambitions with married lif e and mother- 
hood without hurting either, I should be most happy. 
I cannot tell which cali will proye the strongest, 
but at present it seems that art is. 

I can not recall definitely any erotic dream, though 
I often haye them. They are usually yagae, uncon- 
yentional, but not naughty. Complete sexual experi- 
ence is not necessary for erotic dreaming. My sexual 
experience has been all but complete, and I haye 
dreamed only a smali part of it, such as kissing, 
physical contact and pressure, but other girls of my 
acquaintance haye dreamed all this and morę. 

When I was about thirteen, my day-dreams were 
romantic adyentures with handsome men. With the 
morę picturesque eyents, such as narrow escapes from 
being murdered by brigands, etc, I imagined all the 
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ramificatioiis of sexaal experieiice. This last I do to- 
day, but with added details taken from real life. 
Books do not tell vb so mach of the actual workings 
of sach things. Nowadays, my day-dreams are less 
romantiCy and get down to business. I imagine my- 
self being charmingly caressed and supported (bodily, 
of conrse). I am delightfuUy passiye and dependent 
in some strong man's arms, but I also imagine liying 
a humdrum existenee with him. A yery common 
dream is partly memory amplified. I go over in my 
mind two or three łoye affairs, adding and guessing 
what might haye happened, and ending up with a 
feeling of relief that I was not earried off my feet 
and tied up with a wretched, unsuited existence. 

Case IV. My plans for the futurę haye changed 
a great deal sińce I entered high school. Then, my 
ambition was to become an actress. I had no great 
appreciation of dramatic art, but the excitement and 
glamouir of the stage appealed to me strongly. In 
my Junior year of high, a yery wonderful English 
teacher madę me f eel that a life of seryice was morę 
important than anything else. - 1 adopted the id(^ 
of being '^an angel of the dums," and felt that in 
order to gain my lif ^ I must first lose it. This ideał 
remained with me in a somewhat modified form until 
my junior year in college, when the fascination of 
Zoology decided me to become a doctor. I do not 
know how I shall find the life of seryice, eyen yet. 

I haye neyer noticed any marked difiPerence in the 
quality of my work at menstruation. It does not 
seem to afiect my mental or physical condition in the 
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least, as it does those of most girls, but I am a little 
weakened physically. Af ter the first half day, I can 
see little change fram my normal condition. 

No one has ever given me definite information con- 
ceming sexual matters, and it was a long time after 
the first menstruation that I received any informa- 
tion at all, — ^probably I waś about sixteen. Nearly 
all I know has been gathered f rom scattered reading, 
hearsay, and certain Zoology courses. At times my 
lack of knowledge has giyen me some graye f ears, 
and madę me neryous in haying anything to do with 
men. I have neyer, sińce I was a tiny child, cared 
as much for men as for women, but I haye neyer felt 
any repugnance to them. If I eyer met a man who 
came up to my ideał, and who loyed me as I should 
want to be loyed, I should marry him without hesi- 
tation. I neyer felt particularly fayorable to the 
idea of haying children. I must confess that it is 
repugnant to me in eyery way, — and then, children 
are such an uncertain lot. Howeyer, if I loyed enough 
to marry, which is doubtfal, no sacrifice would be 
too great. 

I can recall no erotic dreams, and haye heard yery 
little about them f rom other girls. 

Case, F. I read a great deal from seyen years or 
so up to the time I went to college. Beading has 
giyen me most of my cultural interests and many of 
my ideals. In college, I liked English and History 
for the subjects themseWes, and Sociology and Poli- 
tics because of the teachers. 

I am not surę as to the effect of menstruation ooot 
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the quality of work done. The ąuantity is less, and 
there is móre effort, I have no pain, but am lan^d 
and lazy, ery easily. I find no marked effect on the 
sexaal emotions. Am apt to be disconraged or irri- 
table the day before the beginning of the menstrual 
period. 

After an ezperience with a playmate in matnal 
mastuirbation at nine ot ten, I repented, and tumed 
to better ways. I had two bitterly repented lapses 
at twelye and fonrteen. At eighteen, I was morę 
often tempted, but my lapses were f ew and far be- 
tween, and from twenty-one to twenty-four I had a 
reeord free from masturbation. Dnring this period 
of repression, the denied desire expressed itself in very 
yiyid dreams. I wonld wake thinking the dream had 
been real, then realize it to be a dream with mingled 
feelings of shame and relief. 

My day-dreams center around a home clearly yisual- 
ized. I pietnre myself aa the mother of a large 
family, bat their father is a shadowy being. My 
dreams about speeial men are always concemed with 
going somewhere, dancing, etc. 

Case VI. My dreams of the futurę have always 
been morę or less influenced by favorite teachers, I 
belieye. In high school, encouraged by a beloyed 
teacher, I determined to go to college and prepare 
myself for a life of teaching Mathematics, but once 
there Chemistry and Physics lured me, as I liked the 
.teachers of those subjects. Of course, the subjects 
lilemselyes opened up new and hitherto unexplored 
fields to my exploring mind, but without inspiring 
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teachersy my interest would haye waned, as it did in 
Mathematics. 

At the menstrual period I haye marked attacks of 
mental depression. There is little or no physical 
pain, thoagh I am morę apt to haye some pain than 
formerly, probably on account of increased sexual 
tension, and neryous strain. Work requires an effort 
of the will, and canses extreme f atigae. I experience 
marked increase of sesaal desire just before the be- 
ginning of the menstrual period, and again after the 
third day of that funetion. I also haye yery yiyid 
erotie dreams at this time. These dreams began 
when I was twenty-one, and haye recurred freąuently 
eyer sinee. Sometimes I awaken before the act is 
completed, but morę often, an entire sexual orgasm 
oecurs. The dreams are most apt to occur well 
toward moming, and on seyeral successiye nights, 
after which I am too weary to care for anything in 
the sexual linę for a time. 

Spring feyer is a prolongation of the depression 
and restlessness and desire for loye which accompany 
the nienstmal funetion. I satisfy it by outdoor life 
or intensiye flirtation. 

My day-dreams were originally concemed entirely 
with my ambitions for a career and a life of social 
seryice, I had neyer known of physical sesual passion 
until my Juiuior year at college, when I heard a lec- 
ture on sex hygiene. At about the same time, in 
the course of dances, I began to feel distinct bodily 
thrills f rom the pressure against my breast as I was 
held closdy in a partner 's arms. Eyep yet I could 
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not realize that men definitely attracted me. Then I 
leamed abont birth control, and realized tf^t mar- 
riage must mvolve freąuent sexual relatians. As the 
conscious sexual desire increased, and I began to 
want the expeńence I was haying in dreams in actual 
life, I day-dreamed of having maseujine love. This 
reinf orced my physical longings, and madę me sure 
I wanted marriage, if it did not necessitate my re- 
nouncing all other work. 

Case VII. ' I was put in the convent when a child 
and came out at 17. During summer yacations I 
madę f ńends with other girls, and always hated to 
go back to the convent school and leaVe them, for I 
loyed them. When I was 16, one of the girls gave 
me a novel; I stayed np all night to read it. Oh, 
how I wanted to be loved! I wondered if I would 
evcr meet a man to loye me like the hero in that 
book. The same week I went back to school, and 
according to rules had to go to confession. The 
noyel reading was my biggest sin. I was so afraid 
the priest would scold me. Instead he smiled. Yet 
he said, "My child, there are bad books, and you 
who are pure at heart must never know them. The 
world is fuli of bad men, too, you should stay here in 
the conyent, and deyote your life to prayers and 
sacrifice." All that year he kept trying to persuade 
me to stay in the conyent, but I wanted to see the 
outside world. I wanted loye, though I knew so 
little what it meant. 

The summer I was 17 I left the conyent for good, 
and began to work in my father's storę. One day, — 
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the very day I put my hair up for the first time, — 
a salesman asked me to go for a spin in his big car. 
I f elt I was really grown up at last I told him I 
was 19, it sounded older than 17. I sald, ''Wait 
a minutę till I tell Father." He didn't seem to like 
that. Weil, dad didn't like it either. He sent me 
home, and the salesman neyer came back to the storę 
again. My sister told me not to be too nice to strange 
men. I wanted to know why^ so I answered an adyer- 
tisement and got a book called ''Sexual Science." It 
was a medical work, and I read it whenever I had a 
chance. My sister f ound it and took it away from me. 
Then I got library books on anatomy, etc. 

At 18 I began my nurse's training. At 19 I got 
my first ptiyate case, a man patient, but I was too 
busy to think of his sex. At 21 I saw the first cir- 
cumcision case in the operating room. It was the 
first time I hąd realized consciously the anatomical 
difference between the sexes. The doctors teased me 
because I blushed so much. 

It was after this that I began to haye^jsibi yiyid 
sexual feelings. A few days before and itl(;^ men- 
struation, how I longed to be loyed. I flirtetł with the 
doctors at those times, but at the last minutę I'd 
back out, — I was scared, — ^and my religion came in, 
too. They would be proyoked, but always let me 
go, because I was still so innocent. 

I am now 23, and deeply in We with another 
Catholic, who has always respected me as the doc- 
tors neyer did. I haye often dreamed of haying sexuid 
intercourse with him after he has been caressing me. 
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I know naw that I am the passicmate type, and 
I used to think I was yery bad to be so, and bound 
straight for Heli. Łately I haye come to understand 
that it is natural for women to haye sexual f eelings 
and my mind is morę at ease, but for a long time 
I thonght I was really going to be bad as the nuns 
said. 

Even these few concrete cases show as no 
amount of abstract discussion conld hope to do 
the strength and vividness of the new affective 
life npon which the girl enters at pnbescence. 
Bnt the all*important point is the tendency of 
the sexual impulse to pass oyer into other 
f orms of emotion, so that the girl is actuated 
morę powerfully by f ear, anger, or móre espe- 
dally the religions and sesthetic emotions than 
at any other time dnring łier life. Frink notes 
this Tendency of the sexual energy to reinforce 
other emotions in his studies of pathological 
cases {13: p. 259) j and points out that no 
physiological difficulty is involyed in this trans- 
f ormation sińce the same metabolic changes are 
common to all other emotions as to sex tension. 
It is this transf ormation of the emotional en- 
ergy which suffuses the young girl with a sense 
of shyness dosely akin to fear, or gives her 
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the repellant boldness which makes her appear 
to be devoid of all sentiments of modesty and 
humility. Often this tinstable emotional state 
flnctnates between the extremes of joy and sor- 
row, 80 that the transition f rom the supremę 
ecstasy of happiness to the lowest depths of de- 
spondency may be the instantaneous result of 
the most trivial occurrence. With this affective 
transmutation is correlated congruons efferent 
ontletSy so that the sexnal impulse^ denied its 
primary espression, seeks other pathways, 
sometimes abnormal and injuricuSy but morę 
often of great nse and beauty for the indiyidnal 
and society. A detailed analysis of these vica- 
rious sezual actiyities will be presented in later 
chapters. 

Althongh the thought of motherhood is not 
rigorously repressed from consciousness like 
the idea of sexuality, it is not so easy to detect 
the presence of any deep matemal instinct in 
the makeup of the adolescent girl. Antieipa- 
tions of motherhood are indeed incnlcated in 
ahnost every girl as a matter of sodal tradi- 
tion, but for this very reason it is difficult to be 
surę just how much of the enthusiasm and love 
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for children which she prof esses is spontaneous, 
and how much is due to the unconscious motive 
of desire for social approval. Dreams of child- 
birth, which are perhaps morę common among 
girls than the purely erotic dream, are certainly 
mmdstakable evidence of the existence of such 
an instinct during adolescence, and the psycho- 
analysts admit that the basis of many a sym- 
bolic dream is the secret desire for children 
rather than snppressed sexual wishes. 

In yisions of a home and children, again^ the 
day-dreams of the adolescent girl find a fertile 
theme; indeed her fandes are quite as much 
occupied with painting pictures along this linę 
as with the visuaKzation of the man who is 
to share this happy futurę. As Dr. Peters* 
has f ound ih her work with adolescent girls, the 
ideał man is morę often the ideał f ather than 
the perfect lover, and the Eugenie motive is 
taking an ever increasing part in the young 
girPs conception of her **Prince Charming/' 
That the modem girl is beginning to choose for 
her husband the man whom she wants to see 
as the father of her children at least augurs 

* 8ee prof aee. 
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well for the futurę of the race, and it would also 
aeem to indicate the first faint stirrings of the 
matemal impnlse. 

Kohl snggests that the matemal motive 
prompts the mothering of yonnger brothers and 
sisterSy and also appears in the love of strange 
little children and baby animals. Ali i:he8e 
traits are very apparent in the adolescent girl 
(19). The adolescent passion for seorets is 
recognized by G. Stanley Hall as genetically 
akin to nest-bnilding and home-making, which 
were aetivities carried on with the ntmost cau- 
tion dnring the long phylogenetic history of the 
raee, That there should be even these sugges- 
tions of a maternal instinct dnring adolescence 
is remarkable when we consider that at best it 
can only be faintly prophetio of the powerfnl 
impnlse to oome, sińce it lacks the complete 
physiological backgronnd which only mother- 
hood itself can give. 
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CHAPTEB m 

THE ADOŁBSOENT CONFUCT 

Origin of indrndnalistie impulses; Will to po#er; Faetors 
which reinforce will to power in adoleseent girls; lUufl- 
trative cases; Freudian interpretation of the confliet; 
Cases which illustrate the confliet between the will to 
power and the racial impulses; Feminism and the mas- 
cnline protest; The real adoleseent confliet 

With the infliiK óf 8exual impulses into her 
soul, the adoleseent girl enters upon a period 
of intense mental confliet, for these new motives 
have been utterly f oreign to all her previous ex- 
perience, and not without a struggle to retain 
their old supremacy do the egocentric tenden- 
cies give way to the altndstic f eelings and emo- 
tions. The self-regarding instincts have their 
genetio origin in the self-preservative activities 
of the lower organismSy the primordial expre8- 
sion being the absorption and assimilation of 
nutritive materiał. The whole complex strug- 
gle for esistence, both passive and actiye, is 
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rooted in this same desire to prolong individual 
existeiice, a desire which is as tmly a form of 
the whole libido, or elan yital, as is the less sel- 
fish racial energy, which striyes for the preser- 
vation of the species. 

In the hnman spedes, the egocentric motiyes 
have also a broad psychic irradiation which has 
been aptly named by Adler, perhaps through 
the influence of the Nietzschean doctrines, the 
will to power. There are several f actors which 
anite to reinf orce this WUle eur Macht at ado- 
lescence, so that it becomes no mean competitor 
with the racial impnlses in the struggle for 
dominance over the psychic life. Adler, him- 
self, developed the theory of the power motif 
as an explanation of the nenrotic constitntion, 
in which he considers it the goiding principle 
(i). It exists jnst as tmly in the normal indi- 
yidual, however, bnt the latter is better able 
to make his adaptations, so that his conflicts are 
not as disintegrating as those of the nenro- 
pathic psyche. 

Physiologically, the will to power is condi- 
tioned by some defect in bodily structnre or 
fanction, for which the nervons system' at- 
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tempts to oompensate by exercising its reguła^ 
tiiye and coordinatiye powers to, indnce other 
organs and systems to take oyer part of the 
dnties normally performed by the defident 
member. On the psychio side^ the organio 
weakness and conseąnent neryous strain of the 
eff ort of adjnstment are accompanied by a gen- 
erał feeling of inferiority, for which the indi- 
yidnal attempts to compensate by a striying 
for power, in the hope of thns oonyincing him- 
self that his fear is gronndless (2). In these 
days of lenient natural selection, it is to be ex- 
pected that the vast majority of indiyidnals 
wonld suffer f rom some physical imperfection, 
so that this feeling of inf eriority, with its com- 
pensating power motiye, is a common factor-of 
the psyohio life. That it is intensified in the 
adolescent girl can be readily demonstrated, in 
spite of the f act that at this stage the racial 
impnlses become paramonnt. 

With the onset of pnbescence, and the begin- 
ning of menstraation, there is first bronght into 
the focus of conscionsness the radical differ- 
ence between the małe and f emale organisms, a 
fact which has hitherto been little considered 
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by the girlish mind. Indeed, as both EUis (5) 
and Adler (1) have remarked, the ohild is very 
often uncertain to which sez it belongs, and 
always likes to consider itself a boy, because 
the father is to it the embodiment of all that is 
strong. Adler further emphdsizes the rebellion 
of the adolescent girl against the admission of 
her femininity, which results in the f ormation 
of what he terms the masc\ji/inG protest, or set- 
ting up the ideał of manly power as a guiding 
prindple, a process which may be either eon- 
scions or unconscious. This refusal to be recon- 
ciled to the feminine role is almost universal, 
for the physical pains of menstruation and the 
aocompanying mental depression are bitterly 
resentedy and at one time or another almost 
every girl has been heard to ezclaim, in pas- 
sionate protest, her desire to be a man. 

It is now, too, for the first time, that the girl 
begins to feel the irksome restraint of conven- 
tions which she has been permitted to disregard 
during her childish days, and she is not at all 
pleased at being forced to submit to a control 
which she sees her brother calmly ignoring. 
And with her new freedom, and possibility of 
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economie independence, the modem girl has a 
means of ezpressing her rebełlion which was 
denied to generations which had before them 
only the possibility of marriage or a life nnder 
the parental roof . Thus her antagonism to the 
established order of things, either biological or 
social, is expre8sed respectiyely in the antipathy 
to motherhood or in the flaming resolye to 
sweep away donble morał standards and create 
a modę of living as free as man's. 

Various other factors unitę with these, so 
that the desire to control and dominate may 
become the ruling passion of the girPs life. As 
Adler f ound in his cłinical studies, this motiye 
is very often prominent in the etiology of the 
nenrosiSy the nenrotic affliction being used as a 
weapon to enf orce attention and coddling f rom 
friends and relatiyes, so that the sufferer feels 
herself the all-important center of affairs. 
These interacting factors which determine the 
power complex can be seen best in connection 
with concrete examples, however, so we shall 
turn aside from our abstract disoassion at this 
pointy to a consideration of a few cases which 
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funiish exoellent illnstrations o£ the thesis up- 
hdld by Adler and his f ollowers. 

Ctue I, Miss Grey was an attractive girl of twenty. 
The f ocal point of her complex was a negligible f acial 
disfigarement in the shape of a peculiar birthmark. A 
deeper organie weakness of the alimentary tract was 
the fandamental eanse of her feeling of inferiority 
and compensating will to power, and the birthmark 
was merely the conscious symbol of her complex. Her 
mother's unwise treatment fostered Miss Grey's feel- 
ing of inferiority, for she was always comparing the 
dress, mannen, and personality of her daughter nn- 
f avorably with those of her older sister. 

The psychic compensation for the feeling of in- 
feriority was an inordinate craTing for admiration 
and attention, which was gratified by f antasies when 
denied legitimate satisfaction. A strange malady was 
developed which brought her to the notice of leading 
specialists, unavailingly for its ciire^ but in a way to 
gratify the longing to be the center of attention. Girl 
friends were pictured as having desperate ''croshes^" 
or as consumćd with jealcusy of her superior attrac- 
tions. Eyery man who offered any attention was con- 
ceiyed to be madly in loye, and fiUed with despair be- 
cause of the coquettish treatment to which he was sub- 
jected. Indeed, eyery act became a direct outcome 
of the lust for domination. 

At length the power complex assumed sn almost 
tragic aspecty causing a rupture with Miss Grey's 
most intimate f riend because she had consoled a cast- 
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off lovep of Miss Qrey's. PreTiomsly, the adoration 
of this girl f riend had been yery comforting, but as 
Miss Qrey saw one iota of her power abate, she em- 
ployed every artifice she could devise to wreak venge- 
ance upon her erstwhile chum. Failing in this, she 
left college to enter a priyate school, and finally foiind 
a better way to satisfy her longing for power through 
her literary efiforte, whieh reeeived recognition in the 
new environment. 

It is to be admitted at the outset that Miss Grey 
is extremely neurotic, yet in the finał analysis her 
motiyation is no different from that whieh actuates 
the normal, healthy adolescent. It is merely so in- 
tensified in her that it is readily distingaishable from 
the complex of interacting forces whieh shape the 
conrse of human destiny. 

Case II. Marie Ba&hkirtseff, as appears in her 
famous jonmal (3)^ was bom of an aristocratic fam- 
ily, but becaiU9e her father and mother had separated 
in early childhood, the consciousness of ber noble 
lineage was shadowed. This was undoubtedly one 
source of her feeling of inferiority. That a morę 
definite physiological baekground was not lacking, 
we are assored by the knowledge that she died of 
consumption at the elose of her adolescence, whieh 
suggests that she must haye been endowed with the 
delicate physiąue whieh striyes for psychic compen- 
sation through the will to power. 

Ali her day-dreams express this longing, from those 
early yisions in whieh she pictured her beloyed duke 
brought to her f eet in admiration of her talents and 
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intellectnal ability, to the later reveries in which she 
sees heraelf the artist of the honr, a fi^re of world- 
wide famę. The feeling of inferiority torturea her 
when she believes herself spumed by the eardinal^s 
nephew, and she persuades herself that she never 
really loved him at all, bat was simply whiling 
away the time in idle flirtation. Doubtless this state- 
ment is perfectly correct^ sińce she is neyer satisfied 
unless every man she meets f alls yictim to her charms^ 
thus satisfying her longing for power. Oyer and 
over again, as the feeling of inferiority seizes her 
she shakes off her depression by the ydiement asser- 
tion that she is beautifol, talented, intelligent, above 
all other women. She seeks to reconcile her father 
to her mother in order that she may have the delicious 
sense of being able to role the groff t^nperament that 
has always refused f eminine influence. She becomes 
an ardent student that she may impress people with 
her superior mental ability ; she paints like a madman 
or a genius, in order that she may truły become the 
latter; finally, she writes her joumal, in order that 
her wonderful personality may at least impress the 
world^ for her worst fear is that she may die with- 
out having gained th^ famę she craves so intensely. 
And then her short, high pressure lif e bums out, and 
the pitiful attempts to assure herself that her weak- 
nesses are wholly imaginary are foreyer ended. 

Case III. G. S. Yoakum and Mary C. Hall haye 
giyen an interesting report of the imaginary actiyi- 
ties of Miss Z, which fumish a rlch field for a pQrcho- 
analytie study of the power motiye (9). 
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Miss Z's complexes were unearthed diiriiig the 
conrse of memory tests in the psychological laborar 
tory where she was a student. Her remarkable mem- 
ory for the **Binet Letter Sąuares" was found to be 
due to the association of each letter with some word, 
the group of words with these initial letters forming 
a series of pictures from Miss Z's past ezperiences or 
eonneeted with her '*complexes." Thus each sąuare 
eame to represent some powerfnl aff ectiye element in 
her lif e. 

Detailed study of Miss Z showed that eyer sińce 
childhood she had been in the habit of indnlging in 
mental imagery not at all eonneeted with the work 
in hand, yet she has so adapted herself to this day- 
dreaming flight from reality, that it has not inter- 
fered with her becoming one of the most brilliant 
students at the university. Nevertheless, this train 
of reveries, which is f airly continuous, conditions her 
reaetiołifi mach morę than stimulation from her outer 
environmenty a characteristic suggestive of the in- 
trovertive type of mind. 

Withont going into any elaborate rćsumć of the 
study and conclusions presented by Yoakum and Miss 
Hill, we may select those połnts in Miss Z's history 
which immediately stand out as significant for the 
psychoanalyst. She desire^ aboye all things to shine 
in literaturę, but dislikes sciences, — ^another eyidenee 
of the introyertiye tendency to flee from reality. This 
shrinking from the harsher things of existence becomes 
explicabłe when we leam that Miss Z during her whole 
college course was in danger of a coUapse on aecount 
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of her an»mic condition, and we understand that she 
is pofisessed of the typical ''nenrotic constitution" in 
the Adlerian sense of the term. 

This neurotie weakness was manifested in the two 
typical forms: the feeling of inability to eope with 
the problems of a normal life^ and the compensating 
will-to-power, ezpressed in the desire for inteilectual 
saperiority. These two motives haye an obyious ex- 
pression in eertain mental attitudes and reactions 
charaeteristic of Miss Z at the present time. 

In the first place. Miss Z admits of a very definite 
wish that she might remain a child and be always 
with her mother, and conf esses that she is constantly 
tortured by some nninecessary f ear. These are typi- 
cal reactions of the neurotie feeling of inferiority, 
and together with her consciousness of her own de- 
feets and the resultant shyness have kept her from 
enjoying the comradeship which eyery adolescent 
crayes. 

In order to console herself for these failings, Misa 
Z has created for herself in her reyeries a beautiful 
and gracious dream princess, with whom she morę 
or less identifies herself at the same time that she 
stands apart and weayes wonderful adyentnres for 
her. Again, realizing her physical inability to shine 
in athletics, Miss Z pretends that she despises sach 
accomplishments, and fixes her ambitions upon in- 
teilectual achieyement. As we haye noticed, eyen in 
this field she ayoids those sciences which are most 
suggestiye of the hard and unchanging f acts of actual 
ećd^nce. Her hatred of conyention and disregard 
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of accepted standards of conduct eniggests also to the 
psychoanalyst that this fumishes another means of 
feeling herself to be superior to her fellonra; peculi- 
arity is very of ten mistaken for a sign of genin^. 

There is little doubt that this ertreme intensifica- 
tioa of the power motiye in Miss Z is aggrayated 
by an infantile fixation of the libido upon her mother. 
She has neyer madę any of the later transitions of 
her psychosexual life which the psychoanalysts rec- 
ognize as vital for normal social adjustment. As a 
result she has nonę of the natural adoleseent Inter- 
est in the opposite sex; indeed men are the greatest 
sonrce of terror to her, and her only reaction is one 
of avoidance. Probably this abnormal retardation 
of the libido is due to the f act that Miss Z was never 
able to love her father to any great extent, an im- 
portant step in the development of the love life. 

As a resnlt of this pathologieal condition in her 
life, when the sex instinet struggled for expression 
in early adolescence, it was sternly repressed by her 
dislike of her father. This confliet was symbolized 
in dreams and in her fears of '^the attic people/' one 
of whom was a man that was always trying to slip 
downstairs and capture her. Her intense reaction to 
a certain professor is probably oceasioned by a slight 
renewal of this confliet, although her repression of 
any sexual motiye has been so complete that she as- 
signs an entirely different reason for the dislike which 
psychoanalysis would consider a defence mechanism 
to coyer au unconscions attraction. 
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In direct opposition to the Adlerian piinci- 
ple, włiich would interpret the longings of ado- 
lesoenoe as the yeaming for fuller self-expres- 
Sion, is the Freudian belief that the orax of the 
matter is the stmggle to release the radal 
impulses f rom their inf antile fisations, in order 
to transfer them to a morę socialized goal. Ac- 
cording to this yiew, the erotio lif e begins long 
bef ore adolescence, being present even at birth, 
the sncking reflex being a form of sexual ereth- 
ism rather than a manifestation of the instinct 
of self-preservation, sińce the lips are essen- 
tially an erogenous zonę (6). 

Although this statement is entirely one-sided 
and extreme in its yiewpoint, in its morę modi- 
fied form it contains some yery significant im- 
plioations, for it oannot be denied that the early 
life of the child has a great deal to do with 
the manner of meeting the adolescent crisis, 
as Freud fuid his f oUowers claim. Thus, just 
as the f ather becomes the emblem of streng^ to 
his son, who desires to emulate him in this re- 
spect, so he becomes the ideał man of his daugfa- 
ter's unconscions life, her choice of a hnsband 
is determined' by this father complex, and she 
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oan only transfer her libido to a man who pos- 
sesses some striMng resemblanoe to him. 
Moreoyer, there is a tendency to assmne a so- 
cial attitude similar to that created by family 
relationships, so that an unhappy home Uf e may 
embitter the girl against men in generał, sinoe 
if the father is blamed, she develops an ambiy- 
alent form of the CBdipus complez, and re- 
places love i^th hate. 

Yet all this is simpły a minor impediment to ^ 
the normal f unctioning of the racial instinots at i 
adolescenoe. The colossal stmggle is not here ; 
it is not the struggle of the sexual instinots 
and outer repressiye forces, nor yet the en- 
deavor of the will to power for expression, but 
rather, as Jung morę wisely stated, the eonfliot 
between these two motiyes whibh is the real 
basis of the adolescent conflict as it is of the 
neurosis. Again we turn to concrete illustra- ^ 
tions to make the meaning of this statement 
elear. 

Case I. In Mias X the niling motive of her con« 
scious life, the will to power, was expre88ed through 
an uisistence upon the equality of woman with man, 
and a passionate rebellion against wifehood ańd 
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motherhood as wrecking a career. It developed that 
thia '^maaculine protest" compensated for a feeling of 
inf eriority which had its organie basis in an infan- 
tile disease of the kidneys, although the physical 
^ymptoms of the childhood trouble had disappeared 
entirely. Neyertheless, ahe had retained an oyersen- 
aitiye nenroiis system, so ihat praise and blame re- 
acted on her whole makeup, both mentally and physi- 
cally; while her resistance to disease was not always 
as good as it shoold hare been. This f eeling of in- 
feriority had been inereased at adolescence by her 
rebellion against the menstrual function, a rebel- 
lion which was tied up with the erroneous ideas of 
sez relationships which she had gathered from her 
motber, who represented woman as the sufferer at 
the hands of the bmtal małe. At the same time, there 
was established a sense of social inferiority to ac- 
company the biological one, for she had found her- 
self possessed of an exceedingly plain face and fig- 
urę, aa kindly relatives never failed to point out, 
and her awkwaidness was emphasized by the con- 
senratiye styles imposed by her mother. 

Miss X's attitude toward men was a strange mix- 
ture of f ascination and aversion, a reproduction of 
her feelings for her father, which had been strongly 
ambiyalent. As a child, she had loyed him as the 
donor of toys, but after his death she had come to 
hate him as she grew older and realized the suffer- 
ing he had caused her mother. Her mother encour- 
aged this attitude. The daughter estended the f amily 
situation to the social situation, and fsaw in man only 
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a tyrant who used woman to satisfy his own passions, 
at the same time refiising her f reedom for indiyidual 
deyelopinent. In spite of this hostility, Miss X could 
not conquer a certain unconscions attraction to the 
other sex, and to reassure herself was f orced to double 
her protestations of aversion. 

At the age of 21 Miss X leamed for the first time 
the definite facts of seraal intercourse, and at the 
same time became conscions of her own sexiial longing 
through erotie dreams. Indignant that she had so 
long been madę the yictim of the tradition of womanly 
ignorance, she now extended the tyranny of man to 
the ethical reahu, and ayerred that he had set up 
a double morał standard solely for his own convaii- 
ence, and with utter disregard of feminine happi- 
ness. Hence she f ormulated the doctrine, in imitation 
of Ellis, Forel and Jones, that marriage was a merę 
conyention, and love was the only true sanction for 
sex relationships. 

A second uneonscious motivation for the acceptance 
of this doctrine of eeonomic independence and disre- 
gard for conyentional standards, was the fixation of 
her awakened libido upon a man whom she knew was 
not in an eeonomic position for marriage, although 
she felt that he was attracted to her. The influence 
of this motiye was apparent in the fact that she 
always sought to express her yiews in his presence, and 
was quite proyoked when he attempted to controyert 
them. It was at the critical moment when she had 
all the adolescent passion to proye her belie& that 
another man came into the case. 
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The Becond man was much yoiuiger than Misft Xy 
but encouraged all her yiei;^, and gave her the -an- 
stinted praise which ahe had been denied in her home 
life. He appeared as the ideał and hero of her dreams 
of a lover, one who should have the same morał codę 
for one sez as the other, and who should loYe as 
deeply outside the marriage bond as inside it. The 
proposal of a secret liaison troubled her, however, 
for all her dreams of unconyentionality had involved 
open defiance of traditions, and had giyen her an 
anticipatory thrill of power as she f elt herself not only 
able to think unhampered by conyention, but capable 
of forcing society to admit the correctness of her views 
by the illuminating guidance of her example. 

Fortunately for Miss X, circumstanoes separated 
her for a time f rom her lover, and without his sup- 
port the old feeling of inferiority retumed, and she 
began to doubt her ability to cope with society once she 
had definitely entered upon an unconrentional re* 
latiońship. Yet her work no longer satisfied her, for 
all her dreams of a career had bleen swept away in 
the tide of her awakened love-life, and she cared to 
live only for her lover. 

There f ollowed six months of mental conflict, with 
only one desire paramount, — ^the longing to escape the 
necessity of a decision in suicide. It was the old 
introversion of the will to live, or life force. Find- 
ing the stem realities of life too hard to grapple 
with, Miss X longed to approsimate the peaee of the 
matemal womb in death. The one conyiction which 
aided her to resist this abnormal impulse was a sense 
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of duty tQ her mother. Then a trivial incident sug- 
gested that she might hare been mistaken iii ber 
lover's aflfection. Instantly fhe old feeling of int- 
feriority and the ambiyalent attitude toward men 
retumed. Hate triumphed over love momentarily, 
nad there came an oyerwhehning desire to hurt her 
lover and thus satisfy her thirst for power. 

In order to aecomplish both purposes^ Miss X now 
announced her intention of marrying another man 
who had come into her lif e, and actually attempted 
to resign herself to the lóss of her work and the idea 
of home lif e. But a slight hmniliation^ f ancied or 
real, at the hands of the second lover, roused the old 
ambiyalenee, and terminated the secónd affair. 

Althóugfa by this time Miss X was eonyinced that 
she had been mistaken about the first lover, and her 
love for him had retumed, the fear of a rebuff (the 
inf eriority motive again) restrained her from making 
any advances toward a reconciliation. There became 
necessary the finding of some means of sublimation 
for her sexual naturę, and at last Miss X chanced upon 
the compromise which served to solve the long con- 
flict between that motive and the will to power. Long 
sińce, the genetic Weltanschasuung had become a spur 
to her imagination, but now she came to feel it as 
a real religious emotion, to feel herself one with the 
human race, and to let her love flow out to them 
instead of focussing it on one person. And in the 
feeling that she was only a tiny part of that whole, 
organie unity, the sense of her own imperfections 
became less oppressiye. In ereative artistic work she 
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f ound once morę the satisfaction of the creatiye emo- 
tion which giyes liie intoxicatin^ sense of power 
that the mysties of old felt in their ecstasies, and at 
the same time, the work beeame a sublimated outlet 
for her serual energy, now tamed into proper ehan- 
nels to emerge as a highly socialized produet. 

Case 11.^ If Miss X appeans to be a sligfatly neuro- 
tic type, and hence predisposed to undergo the adoles^ 
cent conflict with tindue severity, Miss T is entirely 
the opposite. Of obyiously excellent physical makeup, 
she is canght in the toils of the same straggle be- 
tween Iove and ambition. 

Although there was nothing in Miss Y^s physical 
life to form fhe basis of a feeling of inferiority, cer- 
tain circumstances in her social situation caused her 
an undne amonnt of hiuniliation during the critical 
period of her early adolescence. From a home where 
she had been petted and spoiled to the utmost, she was 
sent in her early teens to a conyent^ where her irrere- 
rent attitude, due solely to carelessness, often brought 
rebukes from the gentle nuns, and filled the wilful 
girl with agonies of shamefol emotion when she was 
sent to the priest to conf ess her sins. 

In the holy atmosphere of the conyent^ with its 
emphasis upon purity of mind and heart, the vagae 
restlessness and physical longings, which took definite 
shape only in erotic dreams^ oppressed the sensitiye 
girlish spirit with a sense of unpardonable sin. She 
did not understand all that her dreams and reyeries 

* Case yu, Ghapter II, ahowB Miss Y's own attitade toward 
ber problem. 
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impliedy for sex was a sealed book to her, with. her 
conyent education, but she f elt surę that if the nuns 
knew her heart they would tum away in horror to 
find it 80 blaek. And so at seyenteen she left the con- 
yent, stiU uninstrueted in the simplest details of the 
sexual lif e and of the act of procreation, but bearing 
a sense of secret sin, and hating the nights which 
came with the wicked dreams that she belieyed to be 
wrong but could not preyent with all her prayers. 

It is quite logical to conclude that this unsatisfied 
sesual curiosity was one of the unconscious motiyes 
which led Misa Y to choose the profession of nursing 
for her lif e work. Herą too, in a lif e of seryice second 
only to that of the nuns in usefulness, was an outlet 
for the repressed mood of repentance and desire to 
atone for the secret sin which eyen yet she did not 
understand. If there were other motiyes than these 
in her conscious lif e, we may be sare that they were 
no stronger than these unconscious impulses which im- 
peUed her to enter into training at the — — - 
Hbspital. 

For a long time the other nurses could not belieye 
in the reality of the new probationer's ignorance, 
but once conyinced, they set to work to enlighten her 
along the lines of sex instruction. The courses which 
were a part of her training seryed the same purpose, 
and the care of patienta and companionship with yari- 
ous doctors completed her theoretical knowledge of 
the subject. 

It was now that the real struggle between Miss Y^s 
sezusl naturę and her ambitiosos and love of work 
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bc^an. Being exceedmgly yormg and attractiye, fihe 
had no lack of opportunities to gratify her longing 
for loye, both in marriage and in unconventional rela- 
tionahips. Yet alwaya there seemed to be an obsta- 
cle which would intervene wheneyer she had appar- 
ently reached a decision. 

In the one case, when Miss Y considered marriage, 
there was involyed the necessity of relinqui£ihing the 
work which both for its own sake, and as a satis- 
f action for the unconscious motiyes mentioned aboye, 
had become a yital part of her lif e. And so she pat 
off her suitors with eyasiye replies, tinable to giye 
them definite answers because she was unable to make 
any real and lasting decidion in her own mind. 

On the other hand, wheneyer Miss Y decided to 
accept some nnconyentional proposal, which offered 
satisfaction of her sezual needs at the same time that 
it permitted her to retain her independence and her 
work, the old religious protest would inyariably crop 
Qut, and at the last moment she wonld tum away 
from her loyer with the ery that it was a wrong thing 
they proposed to do. 

In this dilemmą, Miss Y tumed to homosesual re- 
lationships with other girls, while she sought to gain 
time to choose betweeH the Wo altematiyes proposed 
aboye. This means of obtaining satisfaction peculiarly 
enough seemed to inyolye no pangs of conscience on 
account of religious scruples, nor did it interfere 
with plans and ambitions for her work. At the time 
of analysiSy this homosexual tendency was only in 
its initial stages, but there was and is graye danger 
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of its becoming a permanent habit, sińce Miss Y was 
foreed to move before the analysis had been carried 
very far, or a finał solution had been worked out. 

What the nltimate solution of Miss Y's diffieulty 
will be, therefore, only time ean tell. She realizes 
her danger in yielding to any homosexual impulse, and 
seems to be tuming toward the idea of marriage morę 
and morę. Probably the choice of marriage, even at 
tiie expen8e of h^ work, would be her wisest de^ 
cision, for it is estremely doubtful whether the emo- 
tional traces of her early religious training would 
ever permit her to enjoy an unconyentional liaison 
without unendurable x>angs of conscience. 

Case III. In her psychoanalytic study of Charlotte 
Bronte, Miss Dooley reports an interesting esample 
of the adolescent conflict as prolonged in genius (4). 
She characterizes the famous author as being always 
adolescent, and says that she never reached fuli mar 
turity, for which reason she is a valuable eśponent 
of some of the deeper pheiiiomena of adolescence. 

Charlotte Bronte was afflicted with a deep feeling 
of inf eriority, due partly to an innate neurotic trend, 
but over-emphasized by the loneliness of her child- 
hood home, the loss of the mother who might haye 
guided her aright, most of all by her father'8 teaeh- 
ing that it was not wise to love too well, and by the 
awe which his aloofness inspired in the hearts of his 
children. At Bose Head School, at the age of fif- 
teen, a schoolmate told her that she was very ugly, 
and this was the finał touch which madę her eonvie- 
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tdon of inferiority nnalterable, so that she believed 
all who knew her mnst pity and despise ber. 

Strangely enougb, sbe did not deyelop a strong com.; 
I>ensatory will to power, for tbe racial instincts were 
too powerful in her life to be snfficiently repressed 
for that. They did, however, become perverted in 
the stroggle, and were relegated to morę or less nn- 
eonsaious leyels. Her longing for ehildren was nerer 
admitted into her conscious reveries, but the matemal 
instinet was strong within her soul, and stood revealed 
in Miss Dooley 's analyses of her dream life, and of her 
writings. That she had a deeply rooted father com- 
plex to preyent her f alling in loye outside the f amily 
eircle, a detailed discussion of the motiyes which in- 
dueed her to sacrifiee a career and personal f reedom 
in order to care for her father 's declining years 
shows yery clearly. When she did marry it was 
only at her father 's reqnest, and to a much older 
man. Eyen then, she died before the birth of her 
child, too tom by the neyer-solyed conflict of adoles- 
cence to finally giye herself oyer to the great yital 
forces of the race. 

Thus the neyer-ending conflict ran on all her Ufe, 
60 that on the one band she longed for the outside 
world where she might achieye personal independence, 
and allay foreyer the torturing doubt of her powers 
due to her feeling of inferiority; while on the other 
hand, she f elt herself drawn eyer morę firmly to her 
father, with whom she came morę and morę to fili 
her mother's place. It was this dual naturę whidi 
madę her life and work. She had not only an am- 
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bitious, aggressiye, egoistic side, that rebelled against 
restrainty but, pulliiig against it, a pasfiiye, feminine, 
yielding self , that could not tear itself loose f rom the 
bonds of the family lif e and the attachment of the 
f ather-ideal. Gould she have freed herself from this 
CBdipns complex, and tumed her energies ontward 
to a normal goal outside the family, her books as 
well as her life, would have been other than they 
were, for all her writings were but the projection of 
this inner struggle, which she felt, but eould onły 
express through these unconscious symbolisms. 

In the light of these concrete studies of the 
adolescent girl, which might be indefinitely mul- 
tipliedy we cannot f ail to realize that there some- 
times occurs an undue prolongation of the psy- 
chic struggle which should normally be adjusted 
without any obyious difficulty. We have seen 
in the preceding chapter, that the racial In- 
stincts are, in the natural course of eyents, the 
paramount influences of the girPs innermost 
being; but we haye seen, also, that the egoistic 
forces may be reinforced by some untoward 
occurrence, so that the surrender to these 
deeper motiyes may be greatly delayed, or even 
rendered entirely impossible. That this con- 
dition is becoming increasingly preyalent 
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among the present generation, with its aver- 
sion to wifehood and motherhood, and its em- 
phasis upon the egocentric ideals of life bor- 
rowed f rom a man-made set of values, cannot be 
denied. 

The feministio philosophy is expressive of 
this state of affairs, for it has drifted away 
from the **Mutterschutz'' movement in which 
it originated, and to the popular mind, at least, 
means only that woman has set up a rivalry 
with man in his own domain, daiming for her- 
self the mental, morał and physical freedom 

which has hitherto been the pecnliar privilege 
of the małe sez. In other words, this type of 
feministio theory is nothing morę nor less than 
a colossal ^^mascnline protest/' the Adlerian 
fictitious power goal of the neorotio, expressing 
itself in the social mind. 

Owen Johnson, in the preface to his novel 
The Salamander, has very well characterized 
the adołescent girl who is canght in this mental 
and sodal maelstrom, in the f ollowing words : 



I 



^'She comes roaming from somewhere out of the im- i 

mensę reaches of the nation, revolting against the com- 
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monplaoeness of an inherited narrowness, passionately 
adyenturous, eager and unafraid, neither oonscious o£ 
what she seeks, nor surę what forees impel or check 
her. . . . New ideas are stirring within her, logical re- 
volts, — eąuality of burden xvith men, equality of opj)or- 
tunity and of pleasure. She is surę of one life only, 
and that one she passionately desires. She wants to 
live life at its fuUest, now, in the glory of her youth. 
She wants to breathe, not to stifle. She wants adyenture. 
She wants excitement and mystery. She wants to see, to 
know, to experience. . . . 

^'But always, back of the passionate revolt against 
the commouplace, back of all the defiantly proclaimed 
scom of conyentions, there are the hushed echoes of the 
retreating first generation, there are the old memories, 
whispers of childhood faitl^, hesitations and doubts that 
return and return, and these quiet, suspended sounds make 
her tum aside, make of her a being constantly at war 
with herself. ... We see clearly two generations. . . . 
The third, that coming generation, in which woman will 
count for so much, where for the firist time she will eon- 
struct and order, — ^where will it go. Will those who have 
been salamanders toniay, tumed mothers to-morrow, still 
teach what they haye proclaimed, that what is wrong for 
the woman is wrong for the man, and that if man may 
ezperience, woman may ezploref" (7.) 

Mr. Johnson 's statement is very accarate, 
but he has f ailed to grasp the f nndamental rea- 
son which prevents the whole-hearted carrying 
out of this feministic creed. For in the last 
analysiSy it is not the weight of old tradition. 
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nor the force of social pressure alone, which 
holds the girl back f rom the actual practice 
of this beautiful new theory, but a deeper, 
stronger influence, the rebellion of her own 
unconscious psychic forces against a step so 
utterly f oreign to their naturę. For the power 
motiye, based as it is on organie deficiency, is 
a pathological phenomenon in the psychic life 
when carried to the extremey particularly in 
woman, who by her entire biological heritage 
from an illimitable past is irrevocably given 
over to a whoUy different motive, in which love 
and self-sacrifice and tendemess are the pre- 
dominant factors. 

Kidd has spoken truły when he declares that 
the fighting małe is the ultimate expression of 
the power principle, wliile woman is the embodi- 
ment of that richer emotional life which f ounded 
the f amily and society, and is now called to the 
still higher mission of guiding a ciyilization 
that has been too long in the hands of men, 
who have cursed it with continua! strife in 
their lust for conquest (8). As has been stated, 
woman comes into this magnificent heritage at 
adolescence; why then should the adolescent 
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conflict which has been analyzed in this chapter 
be so severet Primarily because the power 
motive comes morę easily into consciousness 
than the racial impulses, which are morę or less 
submerged in the lower strata of the neryous 
organism, physiologically speaking, and tend 
also to be repressed into the unconscious by the 
whole social mechanism. 

Because these deeper racial instincts have so 
long been unrecognized and unclassified^ the 
adolescent girPs rebellion against the inflnences 
which tend to cramp her development is mis- 
gnided by the adoption of a f alse set of stand- 
ardSy so that instead of seeking an expression of 
her own peculiar naturę, and making her own 
unique contribution to the race, she has some- 
times attempted to f ollow the man-made path 
instead of blazing the trail for herself. Only 
when she awakes to the f act that her role in the 
world order is as primeval and significant as 
man 's ; only when she solves the conflict within j 
her soul by yielding completely to her deepest 
emotional naturę, will she achieve the proud 
position for which she has been longing, and 
find herself forming a part of the dual power 
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which is needed for racial salvation, — ^a power 
in which the quick sympathy of woman supple- 
ments the slower intellectual guidance of man. 
And it is only as she attains this position which 
is so entirely in harmony with her whole being^ 
that the adolescent conflict^ in the individual 
and in the race, will be finaUy and rightfnlly 
8olved. 
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CHAPTEB IV 

THE SUBLIMATION OF THE lABTDO 

Man morę seioal than other animals; Beligious and social 
repressive factors; Yicarious efferent outlets for sez 
teasion; Scott on sublimation ; Don Marguis' poon; 
Significance oi sublimation for adolescence; Pedagog- 
ical applications; The role of sublimation in the solu- 
tion of the adolescent confliet. 

Just as the psychoanalysts have been the first 
to imply the essential naturę of the adolescent 
crisiSy so in their doctrine of sublimation they 
have giyen us at least one adequate solution of 
the mental confliet which it involve8. For the 
inherent tendency of the sexual instinct to 
transmute its energy into other channels, — ^to 
* * sublimate * ' itself , — ^is never morę marked than 
during the period of adolescence. In order to 
f ully understand the significance of this for the 
girPs life, we must make a wide digression at 
this point, and going back into the field of ge- 
netic psychology, tracę the development of the 

116 
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innate tendency of the reproductive instinet to 
find an outlet through the yicarious channels 
of art and religious actiyities. 

**In the gray dawn of human life,'* says Mar- 
garet Skyde (38: p. 9)^ **everything was ąuite 
simple. Man and woman were as simply a part 
of naturę as were other members of the animal 
kingdom. The sexual impnlse was nothing 
morę than a powerf ul instinet, very like hunger, 
thirst, the desire for sleep. Its satisfaction 
brought a sense of physical well-being much like 
the satisfaction of other needs." 

Łittle by little, as the ages passed, all this 
changed. According to genetio psychology, 
when our first progenitors came down f rom the 
trees, and took to living in the oaveSy there were 
certain conditions in their life włuch brought 
the function of sex from an instinctive to a 
conscious leveL The bi-pedal position, the loss 
of a hairy covering, the intimate throwing aside 
of garments in the warmer atmosphere of the 
cave dwellings, the use of the hand for sexual 
stimulation, all tended to focus the attention 
on the organs of reproduction and to emphasize 
sez as it had never before been emphasized. 
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It haa been snggested that there foUowed a 
stage of hmnan evolution when man wallowed 
in the mirę of sensualism, nntil he had ex* 
hausted his racial yigor, and was like to sink 
back below the animals whence he had emerged. 
But an all-wise natnre had not endowed him 
with so yast a fund of energy in order to see it 
thus go to waste, and in the end its irresistible 
power became its saying quality. 

In order to understand how this came about, 
we must fully realize the fundamental tendency 
of the human psyc&e io project its subjectiye 
emotional states upon whateyer object of the 
enyironment has acted as a stimulus to arouse 
the feeling. That deep affectiye elements can 
be exdted by yery casual stimuli is esplained 
by Jung (25) f Carpenter (4), and Crile (7) 
f rom the genetic yiewpoint ; but early man, lack- 
ing this scientific data, concluded, as Crawley 
(6) and Sunmer (43) haye pointed out, that 
this emotion was due to some superhuman pow- 
er residing in the stimulus itself . Thus, we can 
understand that man came yery early to wor- 
ship the great sun-god because there had been 
stamped upon the neural tissues a long series of 
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racial pattems oonnected with light stimuli, 
motor pattems no longer of survival value, so 
that their stimulation no longer results in a re- 
flex action^ but is ushered into conscionsness in 
the form of an emotional state. Carpenter has 
obseryed that there is a desire to personify 
whateyer has awakened these racial memories 
and brought ns into tonch with the great sub- 
conscions mind of the race, and that herein we 
have the origin of all the deities which man has 
set up for himself in the long ages of his de- 
yelopment (4). Not only the sun, but the trees, 
rain, rocks, and every natural object, had 
played an important r61e at one time or anotber 
in the lif e of primitive man, so that there grew 
up a kind of naturę worship, which regarded 
them as inhabited by supematural beings, or 
peryaded by some spiritistic force, like the 
**mana'' principle of which Durkheim makes 
so much (45). 

The connection between this tendency and the 
rescuing of man from the conseąuences of his 
overdeveloped sexuality becomes elear when 
we remember the universal phallic cult or re- 
ligion that swept over the world at one time, 
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and recoUeot the elaborate system of sexaal 
taboos and magie ceremonials that became in- 
terwoven with the social customs of the ancient 
races. Having reached a state of mind where 
all his thoughts were sexually inclined, man 
came to compare every conceivable external ob- 
ject with his own reproductive structures, so 
that finally every part of his environment came 
to bq a małe or female sexual symbol {23; 24). 
It was but a short step from similarity of 
stmcture to similarity of function, and to the 
identification of all the creative processes of 
naturę with the act of human procreation^ as 
Westrop (48) and Weir (46) have remarked. 
This worship of the creative prineiple, thus oon- 
ceiyed as having its supremę expression in the 
reproductive activities of man, imposed certain 
ceremoniał restraints upon excessive sexual 
gratification, and thus worked incalculable good 
to its f ollowerSy until it became decadent, and 
its rites degenerated into orgies of licentious- 
ness. By the time this had happened, howeyer, 
its ndssion had been accomplished, and other 
repressiye forces had taken its place in con- 
trolling the instincts and impulses of mankind. 
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The second f actor wMcb entered into the eon- 
troi of the sexaal function was a morę direct 
result of the supposed state of mental and 
physical exhaustion which had resulted from 
his escesses, and involved a complete change 
in his attitude toward woman. Originally she 
had been his matę, his free and equal comrade 
in the precarions struggle for existence; then 
she had become the object of his passions, albeii 
an unwilling one, for not easily did she give np 
her inborn periodicity of function to satisfy his 
desire; in the third transition, she roused the 
old desire, to be stire, but it had become an 
ambiyalent emotion, in which fear was an 
eąually strong component, for were not all his 
sufFerings dne to contact with her (6)1 

This ambiyalent f eeling may have been only 
partly due to the belief that she had infected 
him with bad magie which was the cause of pro- 
longed depression after too close contact with 
her, a view which Crawley and Frazer support 
by the eyidence that most primitiye tribes haye 
strict taboos on intercourse bef ore battle or the 
hnnt, in order to ayoid being oyercome by bad 
magio, which induces womanly weakness (6; 12). 
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Elliott Smith tłiinks this ascribing demonie pow- 
ers to woman was due also to maii's discoyery 
that he was the impregnating being in the great 
act of procreation, in which he conceived him- 
self as fumishing the living spirit of the new 
indiyidnaly while woman contribnted only the 
wicked fleshly body in which this diyine essence 
was to exist (40). 

Whether óne or, as is most probable, both of 
these f actors entered into the determination of 
man's attitnde toward the female, the result 
was of immense importance to his modę of liv- 
ing, for there grew up an elaborate system of 
taboos which restricted sexual intereonrse still 
further, and thus acted as an auxiliary to the 
religious control which had also been imposed 
upon the procreative lif e. 

There was still another controlling agent 
which served to coerce the sexual instinct f rom 
too f ree an expression — ^the horror of incestuous 
relationships which has1)een so much empha- 
sized by the Freudian schooL Westermarck 
says this horror was instinctive and inborn 
(47), but the psychoanalysts take issue with 
this statement. The psychoanalytic theory has 
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been most elaborately developed by Otto Bank, 
who has deyoted a whole yolame to an exposi- 
tion of his yiewpoint, whioh is that incest be- 
came taboo only as continued inbreeding led to 
a degeneracy which the savage mind interpreted 
as a sign of diyine anger. In proof of this later 
deyelopment of the incest horror, he cites the 
customs of certain primitiye tribes, in which 
incest is not at all or only partially condenined ; 
the ancient religious orgies which set aside the 
relationship taboo and allowed indiscriminate 
sexual intercourse ; and finally analyzes a great 
number of literary productions, indnding the 
works of such men as Shelley, Goethe and Schil* 
ler, to show that their gaiding motif is the snp- 
pressed loye for mother or sister (32). The 
Freudian proofs of the incest^desire are bor- 
rowed f rom analyses of abnormal patients who 
are often found to possess ^'father*' or ** mother 
complexes/' which are always considered spe- 
cifically sexual in naturę, althongh Ferenczi 
(11) and Jung (25) haye defined this dinging to 
the parent as a fear reaction, based upon the 
neurotic inability to meet the orises of indepen- 
dent lif e. 
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As these yarious social and religious f actors 
anited to control the reproductive energy, it was 
not simply repressed, but was deflected into new 
efferent channels of vast import for the próg- 
ress of mankind. The whole trend of organie 
eyolution had been a long-circuiting of the sex- 
ual process, from the specialization of germ* 
inal tissne and the perf ection of the reproduo- 
tive organs to replace the simple conjugation 
of protozoan Ufe, to the development of an 
elaborate set of secondary sexaal characters, 
of epigamic colors, and conrtship plays, as de- 
scribed by Darwin (9). Just as in other ani- 
malSy the relatiye lack of sexuality in the f e- 
male had caused the oyerabundant energy of 
the małe to oyerflow into the songs, calls and 
plays of the nmting season, which were pre- 
seryed by natnral selection because they seryed 
to rouse the morę passiye female, until in many 
cases they were dissodated from their sexual 
sourceSy and came to be yaluable in themselyes, 
so in man the reproductiye energy songht other 
means of expression than its primary biological 
one. 

Thos the emotional tension of man f ound re- 
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lief throngh channels madę facile by a long 
phylogenetic past, so tHat tied up with the mora 
crudely sexaal rites of his Phallic religion, suoh 
as the sacrifice of yirginity to the gods, and the 
orgiastic rites connected with the sowing of the 
harvesty came a morę spiritnalized form of the 
same principle, half sexual and half magical in 
naturę, apparent in the songs and dances whioh 
were the chief employment of primitive people, 
as Felix Kmeger notes (26) and which, orig- 
inating as an outlet for sex tension, passed over 
* into conyentional ritnalism, and became a part 
'i of the f olkways, regarded by the people as most 

potent of (diarms to secare prosperity and 
saf ety. Traces of this sexual element in primi- 
tive agricultural ceremonies are found to-day» 
as Skeat has reported among the Malays (37) j 
Sąnire in the British Isles (42) and Grimm 
among the Tentonic peasantry (17). Frazer, 
too, in The Golden Bough, has coUected a series 
of these magical incantations and actiyities in 
which the sex factor was once predominant. 
{13.) But long after their souroe in sensualism 
and superstition was forgotten, the song and 
dancoy the yerse and picture-making, thus begun, 
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continued to senre as an effectual outlet for the 
surplns energy of the human race as it strove 
to make these arts ever higher and morę beauti- 
ful, until they came to be cultivated for their 
own sake and the sexual motif back of them was 
entirely submerged in tłie depths of the snb- 
oonscions psyche. 
Colin A. Scotty in a paper on 8ex and Art, 

■ 

has traced the eyolntion of th^s process so dear- 
ly that it is well worth while to epitomize his 
article at this point. (35.) 

The primordial soiirce of the fiex passion as of the 
higher creatiye unpulses with their pleasurable affec- 
tiye tinge, is ''the fundamental qaality of erethism 
found in eyery animal celi. . . . The amceboid moye- 
ments of the Protozoa show this fonction in opera- 
tion indifferently at any portion of the body and 
bef ore the diff erentiation of any subseryient stracturei 
while the altemate erection and flaccidity of the meta- 
zoan celi, shown by Mosso, Hodge, and others to de- 
pend upon nutrition and to correspond to states of 
actiyity and fatigae, carry this fonction into eyery 
part of the most highly deyeloped organism/' With 
the gradual differentiation of tissues and organs and 
their specialization for functions originally performed 
by the whole unicellular organism, this erethism is 
localized in the reproductiye organs and the secondary 
erogenous centers^ — ^lips, breast, etc^ — ^with which the 
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fómer are connected by the ąympathetie nerrons sys- 
tem. In the higher animals, morę specifically the 
mammals and especially man, the central nervou8 
ąystem is also inyolved in the incitation and inhibi- 
tion of the sexual desires, so that the whole nenral 
tissae finally becomes highly seiisitized to register the 
organie sensations from the sezual centres, and be- 
comes itself permeated with similar erethic tendencies. 

'^The characteristic feature of sex is the law of 
irradiation, which might be stated as follows: 

'^Starting from the act of copulation, the sezaal 
instinct tends to widen and become morę complicated, 
tmtil the whole of the organism is involved in its 
activity. 

''This law is a necessary outcome of specialization 
and the erethism of sex. Sexual union is properly 
the climax of an erethism which involves the whole 
economy, but moro especially those special organa 
of radiation, the brain and neryoos system. ' ^ It is to 
the end of spreading and enhancing this erethic qtLal- 
ity that the lower animals have developed colors, 
odors, całls, etc, which act as powerful stimnli, and 
have been favored by natural selection sińce they 
have been important f actors in insuring the continusr 
tion of the species. In the same way various actiyi- 
ties have been f ostered, as the fighting impulse, which 
means trinmph over rivals for the indiyidual possess- 
ing it in the highest degree, and the art of conrt- 
shipy which is of yalue as a means of aroiusdng the 
morę passiye female, and secnring her consent to 
6exual Tudon. Yery often, these actiyities become 
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morę or less dissociated from the serual instinct pnre 
and simpley and are tomed to oiher ends of eyen morę 
yital issae to the race. A good example of this is 
the evolution of the parental f eeling in the fish, in 
many species of which the małe not only f eitilizes the 
egga deposited by the f emale, but gaards them tintil 
hatchedy the original impetus to feitilization having 
been prolonged to form the matrix of the parental 
instinct which becomes so complicated in higher mem- 
bere of tihie animal kingdom. 

In man, this tendmcy to dissociation has been a 
prime faetor in the growth of art, musie, literaturę 
and other intellectual activities. From the all-per- 
yading idea of sez which once obsessed the human 
species, and found expression in the fetishisms to 
which the neurotic of to-day reverts once more^ and 
in the phallic cults personifying the uniyerse sezually, 
there came into being an sBsthetic emotion which re- 
sulted in a love of the beautiful apart from its exist- 
ence aa an erotic stimulus, while an increasingly yague 
symbolization in worship permitted the deyelopment 
of a religiou0 ardor in which the sez element was no 
longer obyious, though still the moying foree. So, 
too, the moyem^ts and calls of the courtship period 
were carried oyer as pleasurable in themselyes, and 
were woyen into the mores of the people in dąnce 
and song. Thus the neural erethism originally in- 
separable from the sezual erethism became almost as 
intenae a phenomenon as the latter, so that intellec- 
tual creatiyeness came to be permeated with the 
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ecstatic enjoyment which had fonnerly been eonfined 
to the biolagical levA, and f ormed a dirtinct end in 
itseif. 

In a simpler manner, nnhampered by the 
technicalities of scientific discnssion, the poetió 
intuition of Don Marquis has also expressed the 
fnndamental unity of the sexual emotion witŁ 
the appredation of beauty and the worship of 
God. 

THE NAME 

It shifts and shifts f ram form to form, 

It drifts and darkles, gleams and glowB; 
It is the passion of the storm, 

The poignanee of the rosę; 
Through ehanging shapes, throngh devioiiB ways. 

By neon or night, through cloud or flame, 
My heart has f ollowed all my days 

Somethmg I cannot name. 

In sunlight on some woman^s hair, 

Or starlight in some woman's eyne, 
Or in Iow laughter, smothered where 

Her red lips wedded minę, 
My heart hath known and thrilled to know, 

This unnamed presence that it sought ; 
And when my heart hath found it so, 

"Łove is the name,'' I thought 
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Sometimes when sadden af tergloi;^ 

In fatile glory stórm the skies, 
Within their transient gold and rosę 

The secret stiis and dies ; 
Or when the trampling mom walks o'^ 

The troubled seas, with f eet of flanue. 
My awed heart whispeis, ''Aak no morei 

For beauty is the namel" 

Or dreaming in old chapels where 

The dim aicdes pulse with murmnringa 
That part are musie, part are prayer — 

(Or msh of hidden wings) 
Sometimes I lift a startled head 

To some sainfs carven eountenance, 
Half fancying that the lips have said, 

''AU namdB mean God, perchance !" 

(Don Marquis in Dreams md, Dusi.) 

The importance of this substitution of a 
higher neryous erethism for the morę primitive 
seznal form camiot be overestimated as it ap- 
plies to the life of the adolescent girl. For 
adolescence, in either sexy is a period of intense 
mental actiyity, and contains almost uniimited 
possibilities for the development of the higher 
intellectnal and emotional proeesses. The fire 
of sex bums high, and being wisely repressed 
by social traditions and castoms, flows easily 
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into channels which have become nprmal neural 
pathways through the long generations when 
the young hnman race was eVolving and per-, 
f eoting the arts of dance, song, poetry, and pio- 
tnre-maMng. Jung, in his analysis of Miss 
Miller, which he aptly named Wandlungen und 
Symbole der Libido, showed how the awakening 
sezuafity of this young girl was expressed in 
ways which had been laborionsly worked ont in 
the history of the race, so that her poems were 
simply another version of the ancient myths 
created by the same human longings in other 
days, (35.) 

The adolescent longs for the great emotional 
ezperiences to which the awakening sexnal Uf e 
inclines, but having no real experience by which 
to gange an idea of the specific sensation for 
which the being craves, finds complete satisf ae- 
tion in the erethic glow of reUgious ecstasy or in 
the aesthetic appreciation and creative 9rdor 
which snrronnds intellectnal work, whatever the 
form it takes. Especially is this true of the 
girl, for much less than the boy does she realize 
that her vague longings and aspirations have 
anything .even remotely sexual in their compo- 
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sition, and tnms so much the morę readily to 
the emotional ontlets of religion and art as a 
means of satisfaction. 

The pedagogical significance of this ereihic 
qiiality of the adolescent mind cannot be over- 
emphasized. With our present fetishistic at- 
titnde toward all sorts of edncational schemes 
which make for economic efficieney, with onr 
emphasis on yocational goidanoe and business 
training, we are apt to f orget those other things 
which a well-balanced edncational system mnst 
incnlcate, a strong morał fibrę against the dis- 
conragements and temptations of daily lif e, and 
a capacity for long and snstained labor which 
the knowledge of one's trade alone cannot give. 
In the plastic stage of adolescence will be 
formed the habits which will govem the later 
life, and it rests with the parent and teacher 
to 80 goide the yonthfnl minds that this innate 
tendency to ntilize the sexnal energy in morę 
socialized f orms of erethism shall be expanded 
to its ntmost limit If the habit of thns calling 
npon the radal powers inherent in indiyidual 
Uf e be formed at this time, we shall find in later 
Uf e, when we are caUed npon to carry out tasks 
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which seem beyond our strength, that we łiaye 
access to an unsuspected storę of energy, which 
must remain nntapped for these higher pur- 
podes unless in adolescence its strength has 
been tnmed into channels which a long eyolu- 
tionary history has indicated, 

Sexnal hygiene also demands the acoomplish- 
ment of this sublimatiye process, for there is 
no surer way to protect the adolescent from 
temptation then to drain the waves of sexaal 
emotion into those channels which have proven 
to be satisfactory substitutes for the procreative 
act in the experience of the race. Unless this 
prolongation of .adolescence and the sublimation 
of its crade instinctive forces be accomplished, 
there can be no hope of attainment to a generał 
level of cnlture where the powers of the human 
race will be used to the best social adyantage, 
nor will there be in indiyidual existence any 
taste of these snpreme pleasures which are the 
joy of the creative genius, and of aesthetic and 
religions emotions. 

At adolescence, as a recent Spanish author, 
Senor Mercante, has emphasized, there shonld 
be a radical change in the whole edncational 
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program. The time for drill is over, now; the 
soul of youth is essentially active, and possesses 
a craving for excitement that will not be de- 
niedy but finds satisfaction in deyious ways 
when borne and school are not wise enongb to 
meet its needs. The imagination rnns riot, too, 
and must be gaided into creatiye channels, lest 
it waste its energies in delusion and dream. 
Herę, artistic talents and the study of literaturę 
play an important role, for the aesthetic emo- 
tion on either the creatiye or morę passiye ap- 
preciatiye side proyides the natural field for 
the play of f ancy. 

"In art/' says James Mark Baldwin, in his 
Genełic Theory of Reality, **the imagination 
finds its synthetic and perfect role; the things 
of knowledge and will, taken up by the imagina- 
tion, f use in the immediacy of the yalues of f eel- 
ing, and the two great currents of affectiy- 
ism, the mystical and rational, fali together" 
{2:p.311). 

Again, the newly awakened gregarious naturę 
of the adolescent requires a sympathetic inter- 
pretation as the prime reąuisite of literary in- 
struction, for there exists within the whole being 
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a desire to enter into the myriad lif e of the race 
that is gone bef ore, and the heroes and heroines 
of literaturę offer one means of realizing this 
wish, in so far as the teacher is skilful enough 
to encourage the child ło si;iffer and enjoy 
yicarionsly through them. . As Mrs* Heniger haa 
pointed out in her recent publication, The King^ 
dom of the Child : 

**It is far morę important to universaliae the. 
sympathies pf a child by bringing him into per- 
sonal relations with characters in books and 
plays than it is to have him know that snch or 
snch a verse is written in iambio tetrameter. 
. . • The instinct of yónth for the beanty and 
vividness of etpression, boyhood and girlhood'8 
intnitiye f eeling that behind the message a ha- 
man soul exists, and youth^s desire to reincar- 
nate the soul through the message^ all fumish 
us with our best guides on the pathway of lit- 
erary instruction/ ^ {22: pp. 105-106.) 

It is this humanistic element which must per- 
vade the entire high school curriculum. The 
girl must no longer be molded into the rigid 
school system, but the educational plan itself 
must become plastic, and easily adaptable to the 
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f andamental naturę of adolescence with its ever 
yarying needs. We have spent much yaluable 
time and energy in our emphatic denundations 
of kultur, and acdamation of culture; let us 
utilize all this emotion in the remodelling of our 
secondary schools in accordance with the ideals 
thus loudly prodaimed. 

In connection with our technioal laboratory 
work in physics or chemistry, the student must 
be infused with a syinpathy and admiration for 
the keen minds and uniąue personaEties which 
are connected with the deyelopment of these 
Sciences. History must be taught not as the 
rise and fali of empires, but as the thrilling, 
glowing story of the human race, pref adng the 
tale;3 of Oreece and Bome with an account of the 
origins of manMnd, and his primitive lif e and 
sodal organizations. In the translations of lan- 
guages, not the grammatical accuracy, but the 
spirit of tiie author and his characters, should 

m 

be the chief end and aim, while even mathe- 
matics might be somewhat illuminated by little 
diyersions into the biographies of those who 
first formulated its principles. The adolescent 
loye of naturę should be reinf orced, not dulled, 
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by the stady of biologa, as the scienoe of nat- 
ural life actiyitieSy and of the eyolntion of the 
stirp. Thns presented, it becomes most impor- 
tanty for in this manner it beoomes the f ounda- 
tion for the great cosmic view which sees man 
as one with all esistence, and which, in its spirit 
of fratemity, is the ultimate form of religioos 
emotion. 

Jnst as the boy has a motor ontlet for his 
energies in his games, whioh are morę or less 
a conyentionalized recapitnlation of old radal 
habits, so the girl must be fumished with sim- 
ilar eff erent channels. The girls ' camps move- 
ment is an expression of the realization of this 
necessity, but th6se serve only for the short 
smnmer season. In school time, the folk dances, 
rightly treated, are the ideał physical activity, 
but they must never be instituted as merę exer- 
eises. The girl must know the origin and mean- 
ing of eachy so that she enters into its very 
spirity and creates her dance as she moves in 
rhythmic cadence to its musia {8.) 

All this is the keynote of the training which 
is proper for the adolescent girl, as for the 
boy, — ^a yitalization of the studies which have 
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long been dished np as dead sea fruity and a 
utilization of the eager creative imagination of 
youth in this lif e-giving process. Herein we are 
aocomplishing a double purpose, sińce at the 
same time that we are establishing the habit of 
sublimation and developing the higher nenral 
erethisms to their utmost limit, we are also f ul- 
filling the morę utilitarian end and aim of edu- 
cation, and fixing the f acts we are attempting to 
impress npon the childish mind morę firmly than 
ever bef ore. 

But in a still deeper way is it necessary to 
cherish afid encourage the sublimative proc- 
esses, for only here may be f ound an adequate 
solution of the conflict which tears the adoles- 
cent soul. For at the same time that all these 
actiyities which were developed in the youth 
of the racCy and which are most apparent in the 
youth of the individual, serve to satisfy the 
sexual desires, so, too, they gratify the will to 
power, and the egoistic tendencies to an equal 
or even greater degree, 

There is no doubt that just as the sexual 
ecstasy releases the individual from all con- 
sciousness of independent esistence, with its 
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feelings of inability and weakness, so these sub- 
stitiitive activities raise him above the piane of 
everyday lif e with its impress of impotency and 
inferiority. It is the ego that rejoices in the 
applause after the dramatic representation ; it 
is the sense of power that is fulfiUed by the con- 
templation of a finished poem or picture, a 
sense which is enhanced still morę if praise be 
given by others who see the work; and the re- 
ligious emotion is perhaps morę powerful than 
any other to lift the devotee above and beyond 
the limitations of his own narrow personality, 
as the mysties of old knew when they sought to 
reyel in the ecstatio f eeling of being nnited with 
God hiińself. 

In the finał analysis, howeyer, it is not the 
praise of others which is the greatest satisfao- 
tion of the desire for power, it is the inner feel- 
ing of strength and force which sweeps away 
the oppressive sense of inferiority and limita- 
tion. And this subjective state is never morę 
potent than in the glow of the nenral erethism 
which is the basis of the religious or aesthetic 
ecstasy. The savage f elt the thrill of this inner 
power, and believed it to be the expression of a 
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superhuman force, manifesting itself in his in- 
diyidual eństence. To-day we know that it 
comes f rom the subconscious energy bf the race, 
and is a part of the great elan yital which has 
been accumnlated and passed on tiirough the 
germ plasm of countless generations ; bnt as we 
come in contact with it and feel its thrilling 
force, we, too, know that we bear within ns a 
strength beyond our own, 

Algemon Blackwood, in hid Garden of Sur- 
vival, has yoiced this modem oonception in al- 
most poetic langnage: '^Behind every thrill of 
beanty stand the countless brave sonls who haye 
liyed it in their liyes. They haye entered the 
mighty rhythm that floats the spiral nebube in 
space, as it tums the little aspiring nautilns in 
the depths of the sea. Haying f elt this worship 
which is loye of beauty, they are linked to the 
power tiiat driyes the nniyerse toward perfeo- 
tion, the power that knoc^s in a million unad- 
yertised f orms at eyery human heart, and that is 
God/' 

It is in this power of sublimation, which satis- 
fies the indiyidual the morę fully as it absorbs 
morę and morę of the great fund of racial en- 
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ergy, and thus sweeps each little personality 
into the larger organie whole of all humanity 
and of the uniyerse, that we have the temporary 
solution of the problem of adjustment which 
makes life so difficnlt for the adolescent girl. 
For some, indeed, it must become a permanent 
solution by being infinitely broadened and 
woven into the work and social life, for to some 
will be denied the biological expressions of the 
womanly naturę in the great funotions of lov6 
and matemity. 
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CHAPTEB V 

PATHOIiOOIOAŁ MANIFE8TATI0NS OF UBJDO Ilf 

ADOIiBSOENT GIBL8 

Hysteria, — Freudian statement; Healey on delinqaency of 
hysterical girls; Medimnsłiip in adolescent girls; G. S. 
HalPs study of a budding medium; Dissociated per- 
sonality; Pathologieal lying; Beligious forms of hys- 
teria; Hauptmami'& Hannele and St. Theresa: Jung^s 
theory of Dementia PrsBcoi; Case study of D. P. by 
Dr. Łucile Dooley; Borderline eases; Therapeutie 
measures. 

If the tendency of the sezual energy to over- 
flow into substitute ax5tivities were confined to 
higher artistic and religious sublimations, the 
problem of the adolescent girl would be much 
simplified, but nnf ortnnately, the erotic vicari- 
ates, under certain conditions^ become distinctly 
pathologieal in character^ and may be injtirions 
to both the individual and society. The adoles- 
cent period thus beoomes a critical time in the 
girPs life, for recent psychological and medical 
stndies have shown that the beginning of cer- 
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tain mental diseases^ such as hysteria and de- 
mentia prsBC0Xy are coincident with the onset of 
puberty, while a host of minor abnormalities 
are most likely to make their appearance at this 
age. 

The biological basis for the incidence of these 
pathologioal phenomena is the inheritance of 
an unstable and oversensitive neryous system, 
which is not able to endure the strain of the 
mental oonflict which is the psychie side of 
adolesoent phenomena. But in most instances, 
it is the natore of the enyironmental stimuli 
that determines whether the conversion of the 
sexnal energy shall be upward or downward. It 
becomes neoessary, theref ore, to consider briefly 
the abnormalities of the mental processes pecu- 
liar to adolesoence, with a view to perceiving the 
remedial and preventive measures neoessary to 
conserye the health of the individnal, and utilize 
the energy thus going to waste for social pur- 
poses. 

Perhaps the most prevalent type of adoles- 
oent abnormality is the hysterioal symptom, 
which may assnme any one of many widely dif- 
fering forms. In its oommonest manifestation 
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it is charaoterized by a conversion dowrmards 
of the libido, so that its energy is expressed 
through some irrelevant activity, which by ob- 
scure associatiye prooesses has come to be a 
yicariate for the real psychic motive, which 
Freud claims is always an erotic desire. In 
proof of the latter statement, Freud has col- 
lected a series of detailed analyses of hysterical 
^rls (ii), in which he shows the distinctly sex- 
ual etiology of the hysterical symptoms. The 
sexual traama is sometimes of a physical na- 
turę, consisting of childish experience, brutal 
assault, etc., but morę often is of a purely 
psychological character, and is caused by pre- 
mature or too long delayed sexual enlighten- 
ment, secured in an unpleasant manner, or in 
the bestowal of affection where social sanotions 
forbid. 

In any oase, the crucial feature is the at- 
tempt to forget the experience, and everything 
associated with it, so that it becomes repressed 
from the conscious thought processes of the 
psyche, but being retained in the unconscious 
substrata of the mind, f orms a nudear center 
which gathers to itself an increasiag energetic 
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foroe as allied eiperienoes are snooessiyely re- 
pressed and unitę with it The whole **com- 
plex" thns formed finally seeks an efferent 
ontlet throngh some physical symptom^ whether 
it be the hysterical pain, paralysis of some part 
of the body, or some convulsive motor habit, 
oommonly known as a **tic/^ For concrete 
cases which fumish detailed acconnts of the 
hysterical mechanism, the reader is ref erred to 
the yarious psychoanalytio studies of Freud, 
Breuer, Jung, Janet, and their co-workers. 

WilKam Healey confirms the Freudian theory 
of hysteria when he declares that the hysteri- 
cal type of girl figures prominently in court in 
cases of false accusation, and concludes that 
she is actuated by the subconscious desire to 
suffer the sexual assaults of which she com- 
plains. (15.) He also shows that the suggest- 
ible hysterical temperament tends to solve the 
mental conflict of adolescence, with its em- 
phasis on the sexual f actor, by substituting such 
criminal acts as lying and stealing for the 
sexual delinquencies to which bad companions 
incite. One of the cases which he describes in 
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this oonnection may well be epitomized here. 

Girl of twelve. Fifth ^ade in sehool ; scliolarship 
good. Not very well physically. Heredity f ree f rom 
insanity, feeble-mindedness and epilepsy. Mother 
dead ; brought up by grandmother. Three years ago 
began to lie and steal. Ouestioning elicited the fol- 
lowing facts: 

''The boy in our street, Sam S., he's about fifteen. 
Teacher said he słioiddn't go to sehool any morę. He 
said I should take things. I used to see him when I 
went roller skating, and when I went to the pasture 
on the prairie with the girl nert door for the cow. 
Sam nsed to talk to her, too. He aaked her to go 
out in the bushes with him. He used to say bad words 
to lis. SometiEues when I think about the words I get a 
headache and f eel aa if I 'd got to take things. Never 
thought that word had anything to do with babies. 
Gouldn't find out anything about babies.'' 

From the inyestigation of numerous cases 
similar to this, Healey shows the inunense sig- 
nificance of unsatisfied sesnal curiosity or im- 
proper enlightenment as a factor of the mental 
conflict which tears the oversensitive adolescent 
soul, and predisposes to neuroticism or crime. 
That it may have other effects, equally disas- 
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trouSy will be apparent in a later part of our 
discossion. 

Aside from the pnrely sexual factor in the 
etiology of the hysterical malady, is a motiye 
which is in a sense dosely connected with the 
f ormer, yet whioh is deserying of separate men- 
tion — ^the desire for attention. In another rela- 
tion, Adler has emphasized this characteristic 
of the neurotijD affliction^ for in no other way, 
as he points out, can the indiyidnal become the 
center of affairs so easily tod permanently. 
(1.) This is nndoubtedly a predominant motive 
in the incipięnt stages of the deyelopment of 
those pathological cases whose hysterical tem- 
perament is ezpressed in the weird ability to 
assnme the dairyoyant state, or in the deyelop- 
ment of mediomistic powers. 

Podmore has giyen a detailed account of the 
spiritistio phenomena connected with the Fox 
sisters and many other girh during the last 
half of the nineteenth century (^4), and Barrett, 
with his inyestigations of the Creery sisters 
(5)9 as Weil as other scientists haye reported 
interesting cases. From the yiewpoint of a 
eansal analysis, howeyer^ Pres. Hall^s stndy of 
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'*A Medium in the Bud^' is well worth a brief 
review, since it not only shows the typical 
phenomena of the mediumistic powers, bat also 
makes very evident the hysterioal motivatioiis 
back of them. (13.) 

The mediiunship of the young girl in question was so 
much in the incipient stages that she had not yet 
gotten to the point of losing herself in trances, and 
fihowed very plainly that she was influenced by the 
suggestions conyeyed by her interrogators. The ma- 
trix in which this nascent mediumship arose shows 
elearly the meehanisms which went into its develóp- 
ment. The girl, who is called Annie, liyed in a smali 
country town, morę or less isolated from neighbors, 
because her mother, on becoming estranged from her 
husband, and being very sensitiye to gossip, had with- 
drawn wholly from the social lif e of the community. 
The girl was bright and impressionable ; she had done 
a great deal of miscellaneous reading, and had al- 
lowed her imagination to run riot as only adolescents 
can do, until the world of her reveries had become 
the realest thing of her existence. Her mother was 
credited with the possession of spiritistic powers, and 
was ever on the alert to detect any heredity of these 
on the part of her daughter. Then came a visit to a 
famous medium, who insisted that spirits were eager 
to asslime Annie 's control and guidaAce, so that it was 
little wonder that her adolescent dreams of greatness 
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took this shape, and that she began to .cultiyate me- 
diumistic powers. 

Already the girl had formulated a theory that all 
was prepared among the Heayenly hosts for the ful- 
jSIment o£ God'a far-reaching plans, and only the 
means was necessary for the inaugaration of a new 
era on earth and in Heayen. And the agent of this 
great regeneration would be a young girl, with whom 
the spirits would hołd comnmnication, and whom 
they would lead to be a redeemer of the people. Once 
these dreams came to be implicitly and naiTely be- 
lieved by Annie, it was only a short step to see her- 
self as the ehosen instrument of Ood, a belief whieh 
was acclaimed with enthusiasm and tenderly f ostered 
by her mother. Thus there seemed for a long time 
no sex motiTation, but only an attempt to saye the 
sense of personal value amid the neglect and criticism 
of her neighbors by the creation of an inner world 
whieh in the magnificence of its far-flung imagery 
morę than madę up for all that she missed in the 
outer reality, from whieh she had thus taken flight. 
EOer only purpose in coming to Dr. Hall seemed to 
be simply a desire to conyince the seientific world that 
she was truły the ehosen one of God for the new 
reyelation, and to receive eonfirmation of her dreams, 
sińce she was still tortured by lingering doubts as to 
their reality. 

It was only after the inyention of fictitious spirits 
had proyen to the inyestigators that the mediumship 
was a simple acceptation of suggestion, that the 
erotie element began to appear. The girl insisted in 
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her belief in her powers^ even after being canght re- 
sponding to misleading statements time and time 
again, and her ' ' control ' ' now began to tell the audi- 
tors the most intimate secrets of the mediom 's heart. 
Apparently nnder the impnlsion of her goiding spirit, 
and quite without her own Tolition, Annie confeased 
that her tme motive in asking for the hearings had 
been the desire to have a certain man of her acąn^aint- 
ance sit at the inyestigations, in order that he might 
be impressed with her sagacity and importanee. It 
was because of the cloud the gossip had i created, she 
fancied, that this man proved so indifferent, and she 
felt sore that if he once saw her with the leamed 
men taking notes as she displays her medinmistic 
powers, her fuli worth wonld dawn upon him. Thus 
the whole fantasy seemed to have been evolved in or- 
der to place her upon an equal footing with the man 
whom she desired shonld not regard her as a social 
inf erior, and the basie motive was, after all, no power 
complezy but the woman 's age-old longing for a matę. 
After many mcnre attempts to gain the loved one's 
interest through her spirit eommunication, Annie be- 
came discouraged by her eontinuous failure, trans- 
ferred her affections to another lover, who did not 
believe in spiritism, and discarded her world of fan- 
tasy for a pleasanter world of realify. 

Closely related to the hysterical tempera- 
ment is the mental diathesis which makes for 
dissodated personality. Herę, again, the 
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correlation between the inoeption of this strange 
psychio phenomenon. and the onset of puberty 
is an ezceedingły high one. The famous Felida 
X of Azani's stndies was normal till thirteen, 
after whioh she showed hysterical symptoms, 
and periodically fell into a trance, emerging 
with a new personality, as vivacious as her 
primary state was gloomy. The alteration 
between the two states continued for some time, 
after which the secondary and morę pleasant 
personality became paramonnt^ (2.) Janefs 
Marcelline, the dassic patient whom he kept 
alive by inducing her second personality 
through hypnosis, was thirteen when brought 
to him for treatment. (18.) Miss Beauchamp, 
whose renown has spread far and wide, first 
caine to Dr. Prince at the age of twenty-three, 
but her pathological manifestations began sev- 
eral years earlier. (25.) 

These examples might be indefinitely multi- 
plied, but sinoe the problem of dual or multiple 
personality has received morę popular attention 
than many other phenomena of abnormal psy- 
chology, it is unnecessary to go into details of 
these caseSy although a generał summarization 
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of the characteristics which they possess in 
common may be of some interest. In the first 
płace- as Sidis and Goodhart remark, the nmlti- 
ple personality is essentially an extreme form 
of the dissociation process which plays so im- 
portant a role in the Preudian oonception of 
the neuroses, only in this case it is an entire 
phase of the personality which becomes un- 
conscions. There can be two such separations, 
or an indefinite number ; the essential point is 
that they oscillate between the realms of 
consciouness and nnconscionsness, and take 
tnrns in becoming the conscions and dominant 
personality. (27.) Usually, one of these per- 
sonalities is morę yital than the others, and can 
remember all that is said and done in the other 
states, while the less energetic individnalities 
are cognizant only of their own existence. 

Dr. Prinoe^s case is typical of the tempera- 
mental diathesis which is f avorable for the de- 
yelopment of the multiple personality; he 
pictures Miss Beauchamp as exceedingly sensi- 
tive and suggestible in her nervons constitntion, 
and emphasizes the habit of day-dreaming and 
flight from the unpleasant which she had es- 
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tablished as a refuge from the disagreeable 
surroundings of her chUdhood. (25.) Thus it 
becomes evident that the dissociation of per- 
sonality is only the exaggeration of the 
normal tendendes of adolescence, with its ever- 
changing moods, and its active imagination. 
The cmz of the matter is the pathological in- 
stability of the nervous system which allows 
these moods to become completely separated 
from one another^ and the over-deyelopment of 
the day-dreaming tendency as a means of es- 
cape from the realities of a painfnl enyiron* 
ment, so that dream and actual eyent become 
indistinguishable. 

Even morę entirely the result of day- 
dreaming than the development of a multiple 
personality is the patholo^cal lying of hys- 
terical girls which has been studied by Eichard 
(26), Delbriiok (7), Pici {23), Healy (17) and 
others. Bichards says the lies are a mixture of 
delnsions and deliberate falsehood; Pick tells 
of an eighteen-year-old prl whose lies were 
wholly descriptiye of illusory experiences, and 
of a second case where the falsehoods were 
obviously insincere^ although the result of am- 
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bivalent desire for and fear of the erotio life; 
Delbriick gives a wide collection of cases in 
which delusion and deliberate falsehood are not 
to be distinguished one from the other^ finding 
his materiały as Healey does, largely among the 
delinqnent classes. 

Pres. Hall comments upon the psychopathic 
tendency to lie in the following words, which 
may well serye as a summarization of the whole 
problem : 

'^These often thwarted and abortive lives show, I 
thinky a propensity to attract attention and be of 
importance, which is abnormal only in its degree and 
is morbidly and precocionsly developed. Some of 
these cases represent the revolt of natures handieapped 
by heredity and cramped in a narrow sphere. . . . 
Some of the cases are intoxicated with the lust to 
broaden their experience, be and do things that they 
haye heard others were and did, or to make possi- 
bilities actual. Moreover there is a strange tingling 
inebriation with the sense of being alive, that fla- 
grant falsehood better than anything else excites in 
some natures. Precisely what they are not, they as- 
sumę; what they cannot achieve, they do; wishes real 
and not toward realization. They become drunk and 
debauched with lies as many have recourse to strong 
dnnk to escape the stress and strain of real life when 
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it is hard, poor, and meon, for this is the chief m0tive 
that driyes many to drink. . . . 

"It is this point of view which reyeals best of 
all eures and preyentiyes of lying, yiz., to enrich and 
enlarge actual life, to fili out experiences, so as to 
narrow the chasm between fact and fiction. The morę 
physical deyelopment which tends to establish a dose 
bond between knowing and doing, the morę yaried and 
interesting and absorbing the daily lif e, the morę the 
best and strongest f eelings are stirred and giyen yent ; 
the morę the youthfol soul palpitates with the joy 
of existence and accomplishment^ the morę zestfnl ia 
the knowledge acquired and the less the temptation 
to eyery form of lying. Conyersely, where life is 
madę duli and strained by the enyironment or tense 
by disease or defect, so that the soul is habitually 
hungry, there we haye temptation to many ways of 
escape, from runaways to falsehood. . . . Without 
knowing it, these hysterical girls feel disinherited 
and robbed of their birthright. Their bourgeoning 
woman's instinct to be the center of interest and 
admiration bursts all bonds, and they speak and eyen 
act out what with others would be only secret reyerie. 
Thus they can not only be appreciated but maryeled 
at, can almost become priestesseą pythonesses, 
msenadsy and set their mates, neighbors, or eyen great 
sayants agog and agape while they haye their fling 
at life, reckless of the conseąuences. Thus they can 
be of consequence, respected, obseryed, enyied, perhaps 
eyen studied. So they defy their fata and wreak 
their little souls upon espression with abandon and 
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haye tfaeir supremę satisfaction for a day^ impelled 
to do so by blind instinct which their intellect is too 
undeyeloped to restrain. And all this because their 
actual life is so duli and empty." (14: pp. 362-363.) 

One other form of the hysterical trait is the 
abnormal degree which is sometimes attained 
by the adolescent tendency to conversion of the 
libido into reli^ous worship. Psyohoanalytic 
studies have shown the strange misture of holi- 
ness and eroticism which the image of Jesus or 
even of God himself , inspires in patients suffer- 
ing from religious mania; while Pfister, in his 
analysis of the nun, Margareta Ebner, has 
shown the mingling of the ecstasies of sexuality 
and mysticism, as appearing in a highly sym- 
bolic form. (22.) 

In literaturę, Gerhart Hauptmann's Hannele 
fumisłies an exquisite illustration of the ten- 
dency of the oyerwrought girl to convert her 
awakening love life into the channels of re- 
ligious worship. (12.) 

The daughter of a yillage drunkard, who beats and 
staryes her mercilessly, Hannele 's mind and body 
break down together. She calls indiscriminately upon 
Christ and her beloyed teaeher^ Jesus-Gottwald, whom 
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flhe identifies with the Sayiour ; and dying^ is dressed 
in bridal robeą happy in the f aith that she is taking 
her marriage yowb instead of her death-bed consecra- 
tion. Whether she dies from her father's blows^ 
or from her pltinge into the iey lakę, whence she heard 
Jesas-Gottwald 's holy yoice calling to her, does not 
matter; the essential point is the unification of her 
earthly and spiritual love. The Frendian formnlas 
may well be utilized to explain Hannele's*fantasies. 
The repressed love for her schoolmaster reinf orees her 
heavenly adoration; the sense of sin eonnected with 
her stemly checked loye for Gbttwald, who is mar- 
riedy comes out in her delirium in the conyiction that 
she has coinmitted the unforgiyable sin. Yet in the 
end she is at peace in the grasp of death, for has 
she not the magie cowslip flower which is the key 
to Heayeny and is she not at last the bride of her be- 
loyed Jesas-Gottwald t 

Baring-Gould, in his Lives of the Saints, 
giyes nearly two hundred and fifty cases in 
which adolescent ^rls ara carried away by 
reli^ous feryor, and although some of his sto- 
ries are purely legendary, many authentic biog- 
raphies are included. Perhaps one of the most 
interesting of these mediaeyal saints was Saint 
Theresa, whose lif e is typical of the whole class 
of reli^ous f anatics described by Baring-Gonld. 
(4: F. 10.) 
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Saint Theresa lived in the early part o£ the siz- 
teenth century, and was the child of noble and very 
yirtnons parents, who brought their children up in 
accoidance with the strictest teaehings of the church. 
Her mother is described as being very delicate, and 
afflicted with numerons infirmities, and it would ap- 
pear that Theresa inherited from her a distinctly 
nenropathic temperament. With one of her brothers, 
who was most dearly loved by her, Theresa read the 
liyes of the saints, and the two children planned to 
live together, hermit fashion, in emulation of these 
tales, or even to die the glorious death of martyrs. To 
the psychoanalyst, this suggests a precocions linking 
together of the erotie and religious elements of Saint 
Theresa 's naturę, in those tender years before the 
libido had begon to seek an adult goal, outside the 
f amily eircle. 

At twelye, Theresa lost her mother, and lacking her 
careful goidanee, began reading a series of books 
which were well calculated to awaken her innocent 
mind to very definite and nonę too snbtly expressed 
details of the sexaal lif e, a knowledge which was con- 
firmed by her own experiences, when, at the age of 
f ourteen, she and a girl friend entered into all sorts 
of questionable intrigaes with their małe friends. 
As a result of her flirtations, her father placed her in 
a conyent, where the training of her early youth was 
yiyidly recalled to her mind, so that she began to re- 
pent of her worldly ways, and to f ear that she had 
offended God beyond all redemption. For a year and 
a half the struggle with her naturally strong erotie 
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naturę, which had been exaggerated by her erperience, 
continued ; then she became ill^ and was removed f rom 
the conyent to her own home. During her illness, she 
Buffered f rom the typical hysterical symptoms^ — im- 
aginary pains, fainting fits^ attacks of fever, ete., etc, 
— but by the time she was eighteen, she had deter- 
minedy in spite of her ill health, to become a min, and 
devote her life to God's sendce. 

From her entrance into the conyent, her life became 
a constant effort to satisf y her erotic crayings through 
means which were permissible under the guise of re- 
ligious ferror. She tells of one confessor after an« 
other who became the recipients of her lavish affec- 
tion, and whom she always desired to incite to greater 
seryice of Ood, sińce only in God could she hope to 
possess the affections which her yows f orbade her to 
receive openly. "Though I have him already in 
jeality, yet that will not content me uniess I possess 
hun altogether," she reports herself as sa3ang about 
one of these confessors, in the course of her prayers, 
and to the analyst, there could be no clearer ayowal 
of the erotic motif underlying her zeal for the souls 
of these men who roused in her a fanatic loye. 

The finał stage in the conyersion of her libido was 
that in which she began to haye the typical yisions 
and ecstasies of the religious mystic. In the midst 
of her temptations, the deyil appeared to her in many 
guises, and she, all unwitting that this was but a 
projection of the sexual emotions which she would no 
longer admit f ormed a part of her makeup, was wont 
to cali for holy water to exorcise the eyil spirit. 
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Conforming beautifully to the Freudian mbrics, 
was one yision in which she says that ''a seraph 
fitabbed at ber with a dart whose point bumed witb 
fire, and the barbed end entered her breast, caught hjer 
bowels and pulled them out as the seraph drew away. ' ' 

The erotic symbołism of such hallucinations is tin- 
mistakable, particularly when she continues her ae- 
oount of the ezperience thns: ''The pain was so in- 
tense that it forced deep groans from me; but the 
sweetness which this estreme pain caused in me was 
80 excessiye that there was no desiring to be free 
fromit." 

Łittle by little the yisions grew to be morę and morę 
spiritual, and the religious replaced the erotic element 
morę and morę completely, or rather the disguises 
which her impulses assumed became better perfected, 
so that she grew to be revered as an exce8sively holy 
woman. Yet the sense of sin which had always op- 
pressed her in her first passions for her confessors 
neyer wholly left her, eyen in the most ecstatic of her 
experiences. Thus she spent her lif e seeking to atone 
for her lustful impulses by mortif3ring the sinful flesh 
by all the penances known to the strictest ascetics of 
the past, at the same time reyelling in ecstatic Com- 
munications with her "heayenly bridegroom," and 
.dying firm in the belief that she was eonfirming her 
marriage to her God. 

The anxiety neurosis, which is less character- 
istio of the adolescent period, is closely alUed 
to hysteria in its etiology, but the sezaal emo- 
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tion is converted to fear and anxiety, the 
generał state of Angst into włiich the eroticism 
passes over, in acoordance with the principles 
laid down by Cannon (as ąuoted in Chapter 
n), seizing upon ahnost any specific object on 
which to focus its energy. Dementia praB00x, 
on the other hand, is characterized by an intro- 
yersion of the libido, which, meeting with 
resistanoes which prevent its finding an objeo- 
tive fixation, is tumed inward, and becomes 
transformed into fear, or, in its later stages, 
into auto-eroticism. (20.) 

Thus, the dinical symptoms of D. P., the 
sinking into a state of lethargy and stnpidity, 
are due to regeneration of fnnction, rather than 
of structure, the vital energy becoming so 
wholly introverted that there remains no 
ability to focns the interest and attention on 
any object of the extemal work. This view is 
well bronght out in the following analysis, in 
which Lucile Dooley shows the successive stages 
of libido regression which finally cnlminate in 
this form of insanity. (8.) 

In October, 1916, there was bronght to the hospital a 
yoiing girl of eighteen, who exhibited all the S3rmp- 
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toms of manic-depressiye insanity, with its altem&- 
tions of stages of ezcitement and melancholy. Later, 
she showed all the symptoms of hysteria, and finally 
sank into an inf antile and passive state which conld 
only be classified as dementia praecoz. The past his- 
tory of this girl had been one of disappointments, both 
personally and socially. A father complez impelled 
her to try to identify herself with her mother, so that 
at twelye she had been possessed with an abnormal 
passion for her doli, and with an intense affection for 
the children of her neighborhood. 

This (Edipus complex was complicated by a patho- 
logieal tendency to cling to the shelter of her mother 's 
care, to remain her baby, a tendency which was a 
direct resnlt of a feeling of inferiority which madę 
her feel unable to face the social sitnation unaided. 
The feeling oi inferiority, which was biological in 
origin, as always, was intensified at the age of thir- 
teen, when for the first time she leamed a little of what 
it meant to be a woman. To the feeling of rebellion 
at her lot was added the feeling that she was abnormal, 
sińce the expected menstruation did not occnr until 
three years later when she was sixteen. The popu- 
larity of her younger sister increased her feeling of 
inferiority, but she compensated for her semal f ail- 
ings by leading her class in all her studies, althongh 
secretly resolved to be a woman fully and completely, 
if ever maturity shonld be vouchsaf ed to her. The 
feeling that she was a helpless yictim of fate was now 
increased by the innocent contraction of a yenereal 
disease, and at last she broke down, and was taken 
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to the hospital in a state of mania the yery fali she 
had expected to enter college. 

The fiiBt regression of the libido was to a stage 
in which she eyinced the hysterical desire of atten- 
tion, and was ezpressed in tearing up the blankets 
on her bed to obtain the bright colored strips for rib- 
bons ; by the inyention of all sorts of symbolic gamea 
whieh expressed the repressed fixation on the father; 
in dramatic representations and the creation of poems 
which embodied her erotie fantasies. Then she sank 
to an inf antile level, where she loved to be conunanded, 
dramatized Hugo's The Orders of the King, and fan- 
cied herself a prisoner in the Eaiser's palące. In this 
stage her father was no longer the ideał of her girlish 
heart, but the one who mnst be obeyed, and as such 
was yariomsly pictured as the Kaiser, king, Harry 
Thaw, yillain in the play, etc. Narcissitic impulses 
also deyeloped, and finally, sinking below the inf an- 
tile to the pre-natal level of dementia praecoi in 
its lowest stages, she became not only auto-erotic, 
buta^smearer.'* 

The interesting part of this case, howeyer, is the 
complete cure which the analysis effected. As the girl 
began to recoyer, she retraced all the steps by which 
she had sanken to this lowest leyel. The first indi- 
cation that she was coming up f rom the pre-natal 
piane was a desire to scrub the floor and walls of 
her room, which she had madę utterly filthy in her 
arehaic state. Then came a strange case of infantile 
f oot-fetishism, and finally the adolescent leyel of the 
hysteria was reached, which dung a long time with 
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its color symbols and other delufiions. Pinally, she 
had retained of her insaiiity only one symptom, — a 
recurrent dream, in which she was combing the snarl* 
out of her hair. Whenever a lock was pulled out, it 
turned into a snake, which she bumed. When the 
last lock was pulled out and bumed, the dream did 
not return again, and as her complexes, — ^the abnormal 
love of her father and hatred of her sister, — ^had been 
smoothed out earlier in the treatment, she became a 
normal adolescent, with no tendency to lapse into the 
old neuroticism. 

In addition to these distinctly psychopathic 
traits of adolescence, there are all sorts of 
phenomena which border on the abnormal, al- 
though they are not so marked as to interf era 
with the intellectual and social activities of the 
individual. Very often the adolescent girl is 
obsessed by some bizarre fancy, which might 
well slip over into the category of the neurotic 
conflict, but for sheer good fortunę, and the 
native tendency of the mind to strive for 
healthy functioning. The naturally secretive 
naturę of the adolescent ^rl preyents her re- 
yealing these strahge f antasies, escept to a f ew 
swom comrades, no wiser than herself, for she 
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f ears incurring ridicule f rom her adult f riends 
and relatiyes. 

Two cases typical of these borderUne phe- 
nomena recur to my memory from the expe- 
rience of college days. 

I. Miss Black was a delicate, rather nenrous girl, 
witłi the marked literary talent which is often char- 
acteristic of sensitive, dreamy natures. She had just 
become engaged to a young man yery much her in- 
f erior mentally, but whom she prof essed to love whole- 
heartedly. Very soon^ however, she began to develop 
a strange hallucination, in which a skuli displaced the 
f eatu^es of her loYer whenever she tried to image his 
face, or gazed at his picture. To the psychoanalyst, 
this f act, in conjunction with certain details of her his- 
tory which I will not take time to relate here, would 
indicate an erotic conflict, which might well lead to 
a neurosis if long continued. 

II. Miss White was a rather moody personality, 
at some times rather gay and f ond of masculine at- 
tention, but at others very reseryed andąuiet and 
absorbed in her studies. The striking thing about her 
case was the yariation in handwriting which she dis- 
played during these periods> a difference so marked 
that it attracted the attention of her psychology 
teacher. 

If , as Yictor Mercante asserts in his recent book, 
**La crisis de la pubertad^' (21), the handwriting is 
simply a motor indication of the adolescent frame of 
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mind, it ¥rauld seem that two separate personalities 
were struggling for surviyal within the girrs soul. 
This view was canfirmed by Dr. Prince, who declared 
the specimens of writing submitted to him could only 
indicate the incipient stages of a dissociated per- 
sonality. 

If his diagnofiis was correct, the dragging of thet 
matter thus to consciousness must haye been an ex- 
cellent therapeutic measure, for the quieter hand- 
writing gradually came to replace the bolder script 
entirely. 

One of the commonest peryersions of the 
libido among adolescent girls is the fixation of 
the affections on members of the same sex, 
and absolute indifference or even ayersion to 
małe companionship.* In extremely pathologi- 
cal cases, this tendency may involve gross 
physical manifestations, and be distinctly 
homosexual in naturę; but generally it is a 
very high and noble sentiment, and is to be 
censored only as it preyents an ultimate trans- 

*At the International Conference of Medieal Women in 
New York, Sept. 15-Oct. 25, 1919, Dr. Constance Long (of 
England), Br. Eleanor Bertine (of New York), and other 
leading medieal women, emphasized the increasing rdle which 
homosezuality is coming to plaj in the life of the modem 
girl. According to their yiew, it is the f ailnre to transfer the 
Bbido from a love object of the same sez to one of the oppo* 
Bite sez, which is responsible in part for the increasing num- 
ber of women celibates and divorcćes. 
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ferenoe of the love-life to its morę natnral 
object. 

Ambivalent forms of the (Edipus coinplex, 
in which the mother has been ideaUzed and 
the f ather disliked or f eared, is one f actor which 
helps in this fixation of the libido on other girls 
or older women; a distaste for the sexual 
relationship caused by the teaching that it is 
degrading or the impression that it involves 
suffering and pain is a second motive, while 
finally, the domination by a power complex may 
incite a dislike of yielding to the domineering 
influence of the passion of the małe, when a like 
degree of affection can be obtained through the 
worship of other girls, whose attitude at the 
same time gratifies the longing for power. 

Moreover, there are certain conditions in the 
sodal life of our times which tend to f avor the 
development of any homosexual trend in the 
adolescent girl.. There is a growing antagon- 
ism to the masculine double morał standard 
and generał attitude toward women on the part 
of girls who have accepted the f eminist philoso- 
phy which makes them unwilling to venture into 
matrimony with the average man whom they 
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meet. The newly aronsed ambition of woman 
for a lif e work of her own other than wif ehood 
and motherhood is another powerful f orce im- 
peUing her to hesitate before entering upon a 
relationship which wiU in all probability thwart 
such desires.* With the denial of an outlet for 
her sexual impulses in marriage, howeyer, 
comes the tendency to substitnte nnconyentional 
heterosexual relationships or to find a love ob- 
ject in members of the same sex. The latter 
proceeding becemes all the easier with the ex- 
istence of a comparatively large number of 
Professional women, who approximate to some 
extent the traditional małe characteristics of 
aggression and enterprise, 

Clemence Dane's Regiment of Women (6) is an 
absorbing study of the deyelopment of this charac- 
teristic in the three principal characters of the book, — 
Glare Hartley, Łouise Denny, and Alueynne Durand. 
The Bcene is an English sehool for girls, where the 
''cmsh" is the accepted order of things, aad is al- 
lowed to reaeh its climax in poor little Louise Denny, 
the motherless child who fixes her affections on her 
beloyed teacher, Miss Hartley, and whose heart is 
broken when she faneies she has fallen out of the 

* 8ee case of Miss Y, Cauipter HI, 
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good graces of her adored one. Łouise is a precocious 
ohildy juBt entering the adolescent period ; a dreamy, 
sensitiye naturę, misunderstood by her father and 
stepmother, so that she has songht refuge in a world 
of fancy in which she is yisited by the dead mother, 
whom she belieyes is reineamated in Clare Hartley. 

Clare, the perf ect Adlerian type, is amused by her 
power over Łouise, and pets her n;ntil she has madę 
the lonely child her slave. Being utterly selfish, how- 
ever, she soon tires of her plaything, and when Louise 
irritates her, does not hesitate to make her displeasure 
f elt. Perhaps she is all the morę tempted to show 
her moods because she loyes to see others writhe nn- 
der her scom, and to feel the intozicating sense of 
power that accraes from the knowledge that a single 
woid can make or mar the happiness of her foUowers. 

Miss Durand, the younger teacher, is also a satel- 
lite of Clare 'Sy and as worshipful of her heroinę as is 
little Louise; but hers is a less abnormal affection, 
and when the conflict comes, she sees the unworthiness 
of her idol, and is aUe to make the normal trans- 
ferenee of her loye-life to Boger Lumsden. The 
climas of the book centers around the tragic death 
of Louise, who under the torturę of being madę to 
feel that she has whoUy forfeited Clare 's affection, 
finds lif e too hard to face, and seeks the mother of her 
yisions by the path of suicide. 

It is hard to say which is the morę instrujCtiye 
study, from the psyehological point of yiew, Clare, 
with her insatiable thirst for the worship of others, 
which she repays with a strange affection whoUy pe- 
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culiar to her own naturę, or Louise with her dreams 
that border on delusions, her oversensitive reactions, 
and her overstrained nervous system, which she has 
exhaiisted in the effort to attain to all that her god- 
dess expects of her^ and in yain emotional outbursts 
as one thing after another aeeumulates to add to her 
childish sorrows. 

A morę nsual case of this spiritualized homo- 
sexuality came nnder my observation in a col- 
lege f riend, who had a positive aversion to men, 
so that she would not even accept invitations 
to dances or other social functions, preferring 
to remain at home when a małe escort was the 
only altematiye. She was in the habit of de- 
yeloping violent crushes on other girls, and 
during the most ardent part of the f riendships 
wonld be consumed with jealonsy of their girl 
friends, althongh she never objeoted to their 
receiying attention from men. Doubtless the 
basis of her aversion to men was the utter ig- 
norance she had of all sexnal matters, the 
repression of her erotie naturę being the most 
complete I have ever seen in a girl who shows 
every eyidence of possessing a potentiaJ oa^ 
pacity for passion. She is now twenty-two 
years old, however, and this passion is still 
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lateBty while she shows no ouriosity in regard 
to the seznal lif e. She admits that at this one 
point her mother has f ailed her^ and says that 
as a resnlt of the yagaeness of her knowledge, 
she is very nervons when with men, and fears 
to have anything to do with theoL 

Although the f ormal inception of these and 
similar neurotic affiictions takes place at 
pnbescence, their roots extend far back into the 
ohildhood of the girl, and in many instances the 
knowledge of a few psychologioal principles, 
and the ezercise of a smali degree of f oresight 
on the part of parents and teaohers, wonld senre 
to preyent them entirely. The tendencies at the 
bottom of the neuroses are in themselves nor- 
mal and wholesome, it is only the exaggerated 
degree which they assume that makes them 
pathological in naturę. Every adolescent girl 
possesses the same capacities for transformat 
tion of the sesual instinct into substantiye 
channels, a power limited only by the degree of 
eroticism which is inherent in her organie 
structnre and function. It depends only upon 
her neryons equipment, and most of all upon 
the long series of extemal stimuli to which she 
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has been subjected as to what form these vicaria 
shall take, and whether the conyersion shall be 
to a higher or lower level. The enyironmental 
factors which shape her reaction have been 
morę or less clearly hinted at — the influence of 
the family sitnation and the method óf acquir- 
ing sezual knowledge being most important. 

The Frendian analyses have shown the im- 
mense significance attached to the father in 
shaping the girPs life; it is eąually injurious 
for her to love him too well, or to look upon him 
with distrust and hatred, because either attitude 
preyents a happy transf erence of her love-lif e 
to eligible persons of the opposite sex. Again^ 
the impnlse to return to the protected state of 
infancy, when there was utter rest in the ma- 
temal womb, which Ferenczi has emphasized, 
(10)j reinforces the famous Freudian flight 
f rom reality, and encourages introversion of the 
libido, with its subjectiye element, and its 
creation of a dream-world which may come to 
replace the outer world of aotual events. Hence 
Jung^s ambiyalent conception, which notes also 
the rebellion of the girl against restraint as she 
striyes to free herself from this duldish cling- 
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ing to the matemal protection, in order to meet 
the new world which attracts, even while it 
terrifies. (20.) 

In BO far ae reality proves pleasurable, there 
will, of conrse be no mental conflict, or attempt 
to take refuge in day-dreams. Normally, reality 
should give access to a fuUer, richer life, in 
which the imagination is utilized constructiyely 
in the higher synthesis of Baldwin^s conception 
(5), to formnlate ideals for the futurę, and in 
work and creative endeavor, not in the weaving 
of fantasies which are a satisfaction per se, 
and paralyze the active naturę of the organism. 
The childhood which creates in the girl a mental 
state which is so incompatible with the f acts of 
everyday life that her tortured mind refuses to 
make the broader social adjustment from the 
home cirde which becomes necessary at ado- 
lescence, or which has so over-sheltered her 
from natural results of her reactions that she 
has never been prepared to undergo the pain 
which is followed by a morę lasting happiness, 
is the ultimate cause of the adolescent neurosis, 
and the source of the psyóhic resistance which 
makes the higher sublimation next to impossible. 
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From this point of view, the duty of parent 
and teacher alike becomes dear. To the f ormer 
is given the task of providing for the child and 
young girl a normal home lif e, in which there 
is neither too much nor too little affection, and 
in which the child is guarded from pathological 
sitnations, but not overprotected from the auto- 
matic results of breaking natural and sodal 
laws. To the teacher falls the morę difficult 
work of inspiring that correct use of the ability 
to dream which f orms the basis of the interests, 
the idealizationsy and the sublimations which 
prove invaluable as the means of transmuting 
the great fund of organie energy into those 
higher erethic calentures which make for the 
happiness of the indiyidual ^nd the welfare of 
the race. 

A ąuite different solution of the difficulties 
of the adolescent girl is that proposed by cer- 
tain extremists among the psychoanalysts. 
Ignoring the fact that the sezual energy of 
humanity is anything morę than a simple physi- 
oal reaction, these men gravely urge that the 
adolescent girl who finds the problem of con- 
trolling and sublimating her impulses too 
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ardnouSy be allowed fuU satisfaction of the 8ex- 
ual instinct on the biological level. The disas- 
trons resnlts of a generał acceptance of this 
advioe are only too plain. Aside f rom the men- 
tal conflict induced by a throwing aside of social 
conyentionSy which involves a repression of the 
gregarious instinct and a yiolation of ingrained 
ideals of conduct, the very naturę of the f emale 
organism, in its biological and psychological 
stmcture, prohibits the snccess of this solntion. 
The sezual impulse of woman is not the sim- 
ple momentary desire of the małe, but a highly 
ambiyalent emotion, in which f ear is intimately 
mingled with desire, because a long eyolution- 
ary history has madę the sexual act fraught 
with dire and painfal conseąnences for the 
female, so that her psyche reverberates with 
hidden phyletic memories associated with her 
long travail as matę and mother. The whole 
weight of social training which the young girl 
ordinarily receives only seryes to emphasize 
this reaction, for however she l6ams the details 
of the sexnal life, it appears to her as a thing 
to inspire terror as well as fascination. This 
element of ayersion is indnced alike by the 
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penrerse maiiner in which most mothers impart 
information, picturing 8exuality as an emotion 
utterly incompatible with native refinement of 
character ; or by gleaning the knowledge f rom 
snrreptitious reading mattei*, sińce the books 
upon the sub ject are for the most part medical 
treatises whioh mention the painful features of 
the first coitus and loss of yirginity, and de- 
scribe all the pathological and diseased aspects 
of a function which is normally as simply and 
naturally carried out as most other instinotive 
actiyities. 

The ideał method of sexual enlightenment 
would be the impersonal teaching of biological 
facts to the child in the conrse of its school 
curriculum^ so that the seoret of reproduction 
would be understood by the girl at an age when 
the passionate element would not confuse her 
judgmęnt, and the great function of motherhood 
would come to stand out as the supremely im- 
portant event of the process. Even then, the 
problem would only be lessened to the eztent 
that this natural and healthful imparting of 
knowledge would decrease the adolescent oon- 
flict by remoying the oomplicatińg f actors of 
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morbid cariosity, and rebellion against facts 
hitherto unsnspected and unknown. The neces- 
sity of a probation period, in which tbe 
awakening sezual energy is controUed and 
tumed into bigber ohannels that become tbe 
fonndation for tbe f ullest and ricbest liviagy is 
not removedy and it is tbe destrnction of tbis 
supremę ability to ezperience tbe noblest emo- 
tions at wbicb tbe lowering of tbe standards of 
sexaal morality aims. 

In tbe finał analysis, tben, tbe adolescent 
conflict is tbe crisis wbicb makes or mars tbe 
futurę of tbe individual, not only in tbe matter 
of personal welfare, but also f rom tbe stand- 
point of social efficiency. It is tbe transmuta^ 
tion of tbe sexual energy into tbe rigbteous 
anger of tbe social reformer tbat makes tiie 
world oontinually a better place to dwell in; 
it is łbe tbrill of beauty wbicb is analogous to 
tbe ecstasy of tbe sex experience tbat bas given 
us a ciyilization in wbicb musie, literaturę and 
art are tbe bigbest values ; it is tbe conversion 
of tbe love of tbe matę into tbe love of trutb 
and knowledge, tbe joy of creation on tbe in- 
tellectual as well as tbe biological piane, tbat 
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has given ns the great laws and principles of 
scientifio discoyeries; and it is the finał 
spiritualization of the sexaal impnlse which has 
fashioned for as our great religious systems, 
onr inspiring philosophies, and the high ideals 
which serve to tum the emotional energy to the 
seryice of those intellectual faculties with 
which it might otherwise spend its powers in 
hopeless conflict. 

If we regard the problem of the adolescent 
girl f rom this larger yiewpointy we see that it 
is not merely a matter of preyenting her loss of 
sanę and healthy balance with which we are 
caUed t^on to deal^ but a ąnestion of a make or 
break process, in which it is as deep^a tragedy 
for her to fali short of the ultimate goal of the 
maximnm ntilization of her energy on both the 
biologioal and social leyels, as it is for her to 
sink into the depths of the nenrosis, a fata 
worse only in degree, not in kind. 
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OHAPTER VI 

THS ADOUfiSGEKT OISL AND L0V1B 

Łove the center of girlish reyeries; Scientific studies of love; 
Compofiite sentimenty merę sezual passioii; ontgrowth 
of the Bense of toueh; Finck^s conception of rcHoantic 
loYe; Yiews of Carpenter and Mantegazza; Inadeąuaey 
of these scientific formnliB; Philosophical theories of 
love; Empedocles^ Judah Leo, Plato, Schopenhauer, 
Yiew of Renooz; Metabolic basis of sez attraetion; 
Weiniger^s małe and female plasm; Blair Bell^s sez 
complez; Pearson^B statistical studiea; Psychoanalytie 
view of oompensation throngh love; New ideał of love 
and the adolescent girL 

There is probably no theme whioh is so con- 
stantly the center of the young girPs reveries 
as that of love and marriage. With a strange 
intermingling of shyness and fascination, her 
thoughts tum irresistibly to this aU-absorbing 
subject. She weaves wonderful dreams of the 
f airy prince who shall one day come glorionsly 
into her life, and teach her the whole, sweet 
meaning of the mysterious word, which has 

184 
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come to be the alpha and omega of her existeiice. 
But, in spite of her yisions, doubts arise. How 
will she recognize love when it comest How 
know the true f rom the f alse t For it cannot but 
be borne in upon her observing mind, nncritical 
though it may be, that sad mistakes are some- 
times madę in the name of Iove, and she must 
not add to these. 

In this dilemna, she knows not where to tum. 
No text-book off ers its timely aid ; if she seeks 
advice f rom those older and morę experienced 
than herself, she gets Uttle help beyond the 
comforting assurance that her problem will 
Work itself out aright in due time and that her 
anxiety is needless. Literaturę, to be surę, 
deals almost exclusiyely with the topie which 
is nearest to her interests, but it piotures love 
so yariouąly that her eager readings leave her 
with an impression so hopelessly confused that 
she may well despair of the possibility of attain- 
ing any definite knowledge in this Une. 

For long ages, it was the poet, alone, who 
saw the all-impelling force of love as a uni- 
yersal human motive, but gradually the scien- 
tists, too, began to recognize its position as an 
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all-important f actor in the affairs of mankind 
and attempted to subject it to a cold and im- 
partial analysis. Let ns briefly review their 
conclnsions, in order to determine whether they 
can be of any pragmatic yalue to tiie adolescent 
girl' in ber anxions debates. 

Bibot, in bis Psychologa of the Emotions, 
was the first to adyance the view that the love 
of man is not the simple physical impulse to 
reprodnction, but is a composite of yarious 
instinctSy-in which sympathy, tendemess, and 
the parental f eelings blend with the crader sex- 
ual emotions to produce a perfect whole. {19.) 
Henry Drummond, on the other band, while 
also pointiag out the complez naturę of human 
loyOy makes the matemal instinct its basis, 
rather than the sexual impulse. (7: p. 224.) 
Sutherland {23) and Kropotkin {14) ^ empha- 
sizing the selectiye yalue of mutual aid^ think 
sympathy is the essential component which dif- 
ferentiates loye from pure sexuality; while 
MaoDougally the most modem representatiye of 
this trend of thought^ agrees with Bibot that 
loye is sexuality glorified by the addition of 
sympathy and the tendemess first deyeloped in 
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fhe care of offsprmg. Miss Smith, too, from 
her study of adolescent love, was led to believe 
that the altruistic emotioiis based on the gre- 
garious and parental instincts, played an 
important role. {22.) 

A diametrically opposed theory is that of the 
French psychologist, BonX) who makes the 
love of man for his matę a wholly sensual mat- 
ter, based on the sexual needs of the organism, 
reinforoed by the desire for yoluptnous pleas- 
nre. For this yiew, the sensations from the 
reprodnctiye organs are the sonrce of the im- 
directed seznal impnlse, but the specific f oons- 
ing of the erotic naturę is determined by 
olfactory, yisnal, auditory, and even tactnal 
sensations. Thus the perfume of the hair, 
personal beauty/ the yoice, and manner of 
kissing become decisiye f actors in the ohoice of 
a matę. (20.) Bloch, in his elaborate yolnme 
entitl^d The Seayual Life of Our Time, is in- 
clined to a similar oonception of the loye-life 
of mankind, but adds that these yarious yolup- 
tuous sensations become associated with morę 
spiritualized thoughts and feelings, so that 
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throngh the body the personality of the Ioved 
one becomes the object of worship. (4.) 

Aleiander Bain makes Ipye as pnrely a 
matter of sensation as Bonz or Bloch, but it is 
the tactnal sense which is most significant is 
his scheme, for he makes sheer physical eon- 
tact — ^the pleasnre of the ^^animal embrace'' — 
the root of seznality as of sympathy, gre- 
garionsness, matemal love, and all the altrais- 
tio tendencies. {2.) Walter Gallichan also 
thinks the sense of tonch cannot be over- 
estimated as a factor of the erotic life. He 
qnotes Gowers to the effect that the sexaal act 
is a skin reflex, and snbscribes whole-heartedly 
to this statement. Indeed, Galliohąn declares 
that this is the one criterion by which the inex- 
perienced maiden may recognize her real matę, 
sińce her whole being mnst thrill at the least 
contact with the man who possesses a trne at- 
traction for her. Throngh his caresses, which 
appeal thns ardently to her tactile sense, she 
nnconscionsly feels the manhood and strength 
of personality and physiąne that seryes the 
race. (11.) 

For Henry Finek, not the seznal impnlse, bnt 
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the appeals throngh the other senses, are the 
criterion by which we may distinguish love f rom 
lust. We may compare loye to a strain of 
musie, in wliich sex is the fundamenta!, and tlie 
oYertones are all tŁose things which go to de- 
termine individual preference, (9.) Primitive 
love was a merę animal impulse ; not nntil the 
age of romantic love, which is distinctly modem, 
did a truły noble and imselfish emotion for 
members of the opposite sex come into exist- 
ence. (8.) This type of affection is based not 
only upon the indusion of the tender, protectiye 
elements of sympathy and the parental f eelings 
in the attitude toward the other sex, but is de- 
pendent upon an sesthetio appreciation of the 
beauty of the human face and form per se. 
The coyness of the female, and delight in her 
beauty, have caused man to deyelop a devotion 
for woman in which the brutal element of sex 
passion is toned down, and admiration and 
reyerence are the uppermost characteristics of 
his amorous f eelings. 

Edward Carpenter makes the desire for 
union the central point of loye, and character- 
ises the sexual act as symbolio of the deeper 
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tmion of the soul which exists between every 
truły loying oonple. Woman ezperiences this 
gennine emotion morę often than man, foi^ 
seldom does she divorce the sexual passion f rom 
her other sentiments, while in man it is often 
a ąnite separate part of his naturę. (5.) 
Mantegazza, in his Book of Love, takes a similar 
standy emphasizing the f act that the love union 
is a union of the soul as well as of the sense ; 
and asserting that woman is the hi^ priestess 
of loye, while man often rests content with 
merę physical emotions of the sexual instinct. 
He adds that the Iove which different indiyid- 
uals are oapable of feeling is as widely unłike 
as their temperaments, and attempts to 
dassify the various types, i.e. tender, oontem- 
platiye, sensual, ferocious, proud, etc. {IS.) 

Conflicting as the statements thus briefly 
epitomized may seem, each has its elements of 
truth, and must be given due consideration by 
the adolescent girl in her attempts to solve the 
problem of her own persona! happiness. Yet, 
after all, they are too narrow, too anałytical, 
to proye of łasting satisfaction to her actiye 
mentality ; what she seeks is a broader yiew, a 
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morę synthetic statementy some generał princi- 
ple to which she can cling as a gaide among 
these Ghanging factors, as first one, then an- 
other looms up larger, or nearer at hand, and 
threatens to obUterate the others. But the 
scientist has no morę to offer, for it is Ms busi- 
ness to analyze; we mnst, therefore, haye 
reconrse to philosophy, which in the very na- 
turę of things should be synthetic in character, 
and possess a widely sweeping scope, 

When we tum to the history of philosophy 
for guidance, we find little that is even remotely 
applicable to the problem of love between the 
sexes. EmpedodeSy for example, madę Loye 
and Hate the ruling forces of the universe, 
picturing love as an attractive force which 
tended to draw all things together into a blessed 
sphere, while hate, the repulsive power, exerted 
all itś energy in an attempt to separate the 
elements and produce a state of chaos. Thus 
abstractly spoke most of the Greek philoso- 
phers, for as a whole they dealt with uniyersal 
processes, not with human life and activities. 
Judah Leo's conception became morę concrete, 
for aithough he defined love as cosmic attrao- 
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tion, he distingaished natnral łoye, the attrac- 
tion between inanimate objects, from the sen- 
sibłe love existiiig among animalSy and the 
rational love pecaliar to men^ angels and God. 

Plato, in one of his myths, wove a fanciful 
snggestion of the canse of sex attraction, which 
has been so paralleled in later times that it 
should be mentioned in this connection. Ac- 
cording to Plato 's idea, man and woman were 
originally united in one person. In his over- 
weening lust for power, this primeyal human 
type attempted to nsurp the kingdom of the 
gods, and was cnt in two by the great God Zeus, 
in order ihat his strength might be diminished 
by half. Then the two halves of each person 
went seeking each other, and when they chanced 
to meet, they fell into each other's arms, and 
were like to die of hnnger, so that Zeus was 
f orced to create sex to save mankind from ex- 
tinction. 

It is not so long a leap from this myth of 
Plato ^s to Schopenhauer 's beKef that comple- 
mentary types fali in love with each other, 
every person recognizing and worshipping in 
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his matę the qiialities which axe lacking in 
himself. 

*'The growing inolination of the two Iovers is 
really already the will to live of the new in- 
dividnal which they can and desire to produce ; 
even in the meeting of their longing glances its 
new life breaks ont, and announces itself as a 
futurę individuality harmoniously and well 
composed. They feel the longing for an actual 
mind and fusing together into a single being; 
this longing receives its fulfiUment in the chUd 
which is produced by them, as that in which the 
qualities transmitted by them both live on, f used 
and united in one being." (21: p. 342.) The 
lovers are helpless in the grasp of the emotion 
because it is the will of the race expres8ing 
itself through them. It is for the purpose of 
producing a child which shall conf orm to the ge- 
nerio type of perfection that naturę has or- 
dained the powerf ul attraction of opposites for 
one another. If the lovers expect to find happi- 
ness in their union they deceive themselves, for 
in its very character it precludes any sympa- 
thetic and harmonious basis for marital life. 
The momentary iUusion of happiuess is but the 
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glamonr whioh naturę oasts over the yonng peo- 
ple in order to insore the welf are of the race. 

Łater writers seized npon the idea thua 
formtdated by Plato and Schopenhauer, and 
attempted to work out on a morę scientific basis 
the principle of compensation which these two 
philosophers had implied in their treatment of 
seznal attraction. Benooz, in his Psychologie 
Compafee de VEomme et de la Femme, held 
to this attraction of opposites theory, and de- 
scribed man as a sensory apparatus, while wo- 
man was considered constmctiye and nutritive. 
But Benooz wandered into a maże of absurd 
detali in the presentation of his hypothesis, de* 
daring man to be attracted by the blood of the 
wioman, by her flesh, and repulsed by her ner- 
vous elements, while the woman^s love for the 
man is simply a reyersal of this process. That 
woman is essentially a creature of flesh and 
blood is suffidently proyen by the phenomena 
of menstruation and OYulation, he thinks, while 
the oerebro-spinal sysitem of the małe is more 
intimately connected with sex. Af ter coitus the 
neryouS' system of woman becomes more 
predominant, while the fleshly element is esalted 
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in man; so that they no longer attract each 
other, nntil the balanoe swings back and makes 
them at opposite poles again. {18.) 

FoUowing the lead of the biologioal theońes 
of Geddes and Thompson {10; 21; 24)^ there 
came a gronp of writers who explained the 
differenoes between the małe and female organ- 
isms as a matter of metabolism. Drawing their 
analogy f rom the ovnm and sperm cells, Uiey 
looked npon the małe as primarily catabolio, the 
female being essentially giyen over to anabolic 
actiyities. Thns sex attraction in humanity 
becomes merely a morę complex form of the 
chemical afSnity which goyemed the conjugation 
of the nnicellular protozoans, and grows ont of 
the attempt to preserye the metabolio balanoe 
of the indłvidual and the spedes. 

Weiniger advanced a wholly different ex- 
planation and postolated a małe plasm 
{arrhenoplasm) and a female plasm {łhely- 
plasm). He stated that eyery celi in the body 
is composed of plasm lying somewhere on the 
curye between these two extremes, althongh it 
neyer happens that there is bom an ideał man 
or woman in whom the plasm is wholly małe or 
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all-important f actor in the affairs of mankind 
and attempted to subject it to a cold and im- 
partial analysis. Let us briefly review their 
conclusions, in order to determine whether they 
can be of any pragmatic value to the adolescent 
girl' in ber anxions debates. 

Bibot, in bis Psychólogy of the Emotion3, 
was the first to advance the view that the love 
of man is not the simple physical impnlse to 
reproduction, but is a composite of yarious 
instincts,* in which sympathy, tendemess, and 
the parental f eeUngs blend with the cmder sex- 
ual emotions to produce a perfect whole. (19.) 
Henry Dnumnondy on the other band, while 
also pointing out the complex naturę of human 
loye, makes the maternal instinct its basis, 
rather than the sexual impulse. (7: p. 22Ł) 
Sutherland {23) and Kropotkin {14) j empha- 
sizing the selectiye yalue of mutual aid, think 
sympathy is the essential component which dif- 
ferentiates loye from pure sexuality; while 
MacDougally the most modem representatiye of 
this trend of thought, agrees with Bibot that 
loye is seruality glorified by the addition of 
sympathy and the tendemess first deyeloped in 
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the care of offspring. Miss Smith, too, from 
her study of adolescent love, was led to believe 
that the altmistic emotions based on the gre- 
garious and parental instincts, played an 
impórtant role. (22.) 

A diametrically oppósed theory is that of the 
French psychologist, Boiix, who makes the 
love of man for his matę a whoUy sensnal mat- 
ter, based on the sexual needs of the otganism, 
reinforced by the desire for yolnptuoas pleas- 
ure. For this view, the sensations from the 
reproductiye organs are the source of the un- 
directed sexnal impulse, but the specifio focns- 
ing of the erotic naturę is determined by 
olfaotory, visual, auditory, and even tactaal 
sensations. Thus the perfume of the hair, 
personal beauty, the voice, and manner of 
kissing become decisiye factors in the ohoice of 
a matę. (20.) Bloch, in his elaborate yolume 
entitled The Seayual Life of Our Time, is in- 
dined to a similar oonception of the love-life 
of mankind, but adds that these various volup- 
taons sensations become associated with morę 
spiritualized thoughts and feelings, so that 
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through the body the personality of the Ioved 
one becomes the object of worsMp. (4.) 

Alezander Bain makes love as purely a 
matter of sensation as Bonz or Blocha but it is 
the tactnal sense which is most significant is 
his scheme, for he makes sheer physical eon- 
tact — ^the pleasure of the "animal embrace*' — 
the root of seznality as of sympathy, gre- 
garionsness, matemal loye, and all the altrais- 
tio tendencies. (2.) Walter GalUchan also 
thinks the sense of touch cannot be over- 
estimated as a factor of the erotio life. He 
qnotes Gowers to the effect that the sexual act 
is a skin reflex, and snbscribes whole-heartedly 
to this statement. Indeed, Gallioh^n declares 
that this is the one criterion by which the inex- 
perienced maiden may recognize her real matę, 
sińce her whole being mnst thrill at the least 
contact with the man who possesses a tme at- 
traction for her. Throngh his caresses, which 
appeal thns ardently to her tactile sense, she 
nnconsciousły feels the manhood and strength 
of personality and physiąne that serves the 
race. (11.) 

For Henry Finek, not the sezoal impulse, bnt 
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the appeals through the other senses, are the 
criterion by which we may distinguish love f rom 
lust. We may compare love to a strain of 
mnsic, in wbich sex is the fundamental, and the 
oyertones are all those things which go to de- 
termine indiyidual preference, (9.) Primitiye 
love was a merę animal impulse ; v not nntil the 
age of romantic love, which is distinctly modem, 
did a truły noble and imselfish emotion for 
members of the opposite sex come into exist- 
ence. (8.) This type of affection is based not 
only npon the indnsion of the tender, protective 
elements of sympathy and the parental f eelings 
in the attitude toward the other sex, but is de- 
pendent upon an sesthetio appreciation of the 
beauty of the human face and form per se. 
The coyness of the female, and delight in her 
beauty, have caused man to deyelop a devotion 
for woman in which the brutal element of sex 
passion is toned down, and admiration and 
reyerence are the uppermost characteristics of 
his amorous feelings. 

Edward Carpenter makes the desire for 
union the central point of loye, and character- 
ises the sexual act as symbolic of the deeper 
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morbid cariosity, and rebellion against faots 
hitherto unsnspected and unknown. The neces- 
sity of a probation period, in which the 
awakening sexnal energy is controUed and 
tnmed into higher ohannels that become the 
f oundation for the f ullest and richest living, is 
not remoyedy and it is the destruction of this 
supremę ability to experience the noblest emo- 
tions at which the lowering of the standards of 
sexnal morality aims. 

In the finał analysis, then, the adolescent 
conflict is the crisis which makes or mars the 
f nture of the individnal, not only in the matter 
of personal welfare, but also from the stand- 
point of social efficiency. It is the transmuta^ 
tion of the sexual energy into the righteous 
anger of the social ref ormer that makes the 
World continually a better place to dwell in; 
it is the thrill of beauty which is analogous to 
the ecstasy of the &ex experience that has given 
us a ciyilization in which musie, literaturę and 
art are the highest yalues ; it is the conyersion 
of the loye of the matę into the loye of truth 
and knowledge, the joy of creation on the in- 
tellectual as well as the biological piane, that 
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has given us the great laws and principles of 
scientifio discoyeries; and it is the finał 
spiritaalization of the sezaal impnlse which has 
fashioned for us onr great religious systems, 
onr inspiring philosophies, and the high ideals 
which serye to turn the emotional energy to the 
Benrice of those intellectual faculties with 
which it might otherwise spend its powers in 
hopeless conflict. 

If we regard the problem of the adolescent 
girl from this larger Yiewpoint^ we see that it 
is not mereły a matter of preventing her loss of 
sanę and healthy balance with which we are 
called upon to deal, bnt a question of a make or 
break process, in which it is as deep^a tragedy 
for her to fali short of the ultimate goal of the 
maximum ntilization of her energy on both the 
biological and social leyels, as it is for her to 
sink into the depths of the nenrosis, a fate 
worse only in degree, not in kind. 
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nnion of the soul włuch exists between every 
trnly loying oouple. Woman experience8 this 
gennine emotion morę often than man, fox 
fieldom does she divorce the sesnal passion f rom 
her other sentiments, while in man it is often 
a qmte separate part of his naturę. (5.) 
Mantegazza, in his Book of Love, takes a similar 
standy emphasizing the f act that the love nnion 
is a nnion of the sonl as well as of the sense ; 
and asserting that woman is the high priestess 
of love, while man often rests content with 
merę physical emotions of the sexual instinct. 
He adds that the love which different indiyid- 
uals are capable of feeling is as widely unlike 
as their temperaments, and attempts to 
classify the yarions types, i.e. tender, oontem- 
plative, sensnaly ferocious, prond, etc. (15.) 

Conflicting as the statements thns briefly 
epitomized may seem, each has its elements of 
tmthy and mnst be given dne consideration by 
the adolescent girl in her attempts to solve the 
problem ot her own personal happiness. Yet, 
after all, they are too narrow, too analytical, 
to prove of lasting satisfaction to her actiye 
mentality ; what she seeks is a broader yiew, a 
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morę synthetic statement, some generał princi- 
ple to which she can cling as a guide among 
these changing factors, as first one, then an- 
other looms np larger, or nearer at hand, and 
threatens to obliterate the others. But the 
scientist has no morę to offer, for it is his busi- 
ness to analyze; we must, therefore, łiave 
recourse to philosophy, which in the very na- 
turę of things should be synthetic in charactery 
and possess a widely sweeping scope, 

When we tum to the history of philosophy 
for guidance, we find little that is even remotely 
applicable to the problem of love between the 
sexes. EmpedocleSy for exampley madę Lov6 
and Hate the ruling forces of the universe, 
picturing love as an aitractive force which 
tended to draw all things together into a blessed 
sphere, while hate, the repulsive power, exerted 
all itś energy in an attempt to separate the 
elements and produce a state of chaos. Thus 
abstractly spoke most of the Oreek philoso- 
phers, for as a whole they dealt with universal 
processes, not with human life and activities. 
Judah Leo^s conception became morę concrete, 
for aithough he defined love as cosmic attrac- 
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tion, he distingaished natural loye, the attrac- 
tion between inanimate objects, from the sen- 
sible love esisting among animals, and the 
rational loye peculiar to men, angels and God. 

Plato, in one of his myths, wove a fancifnl 
suggestion of the cause of sex attraction, which 
has been so paralleled in later times that it 
should be mentioned in this connection. Ac- 
cording to Plato 's idea, man and woman were 
originally united in one person. In his over- 
weening Inst for power, this primeval hnman 
type attempted to nsnrp the kingdom of the 
gods, and was cnt in two by the great God Zeus, 
in order that his strength might be diminished 
by half. Then the two halyes of each person 
went seeking each other, and when they chanced 
to meet, they fell into each other's arms, and 
were like to die of hnnger, so that Zens was 
f orced to create sex to save mankind from ex- 
tinction. 

It is not so long a leap from this myth of 
Plato 's to Schopenhauer *s belief that comple- 
mentary types fali in love with each other, 
every person recognizing and worshipping in 
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his matę the qnalities which are lacking in 
himself. 

* * The growing inclination of the two lovers is 
really already the will to live of the new in- 
diyidual which they can and desire to prodnce ; 
even in the meeting of their longing glances its 
new lif e breaks out, and announces itself as a 
futurę individuality harmoniously and well 
oomposed. They feel the longing for an actual 
mind and fusing together into a single being; 
this longing receives its fulfiUment in the child 
which is produced by them, as that in which the 
qualities transmitted by them both live on, f used 
and united in one being. '* {21: p. 342.) The 
loyers are helpless in the grasp of the emotion 
because it is the will of the race expressing 
itself through them. It is for the purpose of 
producing a child which shall conf orm to the ge- 
nerio type of perfection that naturę has or- 
dained the powerful attraction of opposites for 
one another. If the lovers expeot to find happi- 
ness in their union they deceiye themselyes, for 
in its very character it predudes any sympa- 
thetic and harmonious basis for marital life. 
The momentary illusion of happiness is but the 
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glamour whiołi naturę casts over the young peo- 
ple in order to insore the welf are of the race. 

Later writers seized npon the idea thus 
formtdated by Plato and Schopenhauer, and 
attempted to work out on a morę scientifio basis 
the principle of compensation which these two 
philosophers had implied in their treatment of 
8exaal attraction. Benooz, in his Psychologie 
Compafee de VEomme et de la Femme, held 
to this attraction of opposites theory, and de- 
scribed man as a sensory apparatus, while wo- 
man was considered constractive and nntritive. 
But Benooz wandered into a maże of absurd 
detali in the presentation of his hypothesis, de- 
daring man to be attracted by the blood of the 
woman, by her flesb, and repulsed by her ner- 
vous elements, while the woman's love for the 
man is simply a reyersal of this process. That 
woman is essentially a creature of flesh and 
blood is suffidently proyen by the phenomena 
of menstmation and OYulation, he thinks, while 
the oerebro-spinal system of the małe is morę 
intimately conneoted with sex. Af ter coitus ihe 
neryous system of woman becomes morę 
predominanty while the fleshly element is exalted 
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in man; so that they no longer attract each 
other, ontil the balanoe swings back and makes 
them at opposite poles again. (18.) 

Following the lead of the biologioal theories 
of Geddes and Thompson {10; 21; 24) j there 
came a group of writers who explained the 
differenoes between the małe and f emale organ- 
isms as a matter of metabolism. Drawing their 
analogy from the ovnm and sperm cells, they 
looked npon the małe as primarily catabolio, the 
f emale being essentially given over to anabolic 
actiyities. Thns sex attraction in hnmanity 
becomes merely a morę complex form of the 
chemical afl5nity which goyemed the conjngation 
of the unicellular protozoans, and grows out of 
the attempt to preserve the metabolic balanoe 
of the indmdual and the spedes. 

Weiniger adyanced a wholly different ex- 

« 

planation and postolated a małe plasm 
(arrhenoplasm) and a female plasm {łhelif- 
plasm). He stated that every oell in the body 
is composed of plasm lying somewhere on the 
curve between these two extremes, althongh it 
never happens that there is bom an ideał man 
or woman in whom the plasm is wholly małe or 
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wholly f emale. It is the attempt to attain abso- 
Inte mascnlinity and f emininity which occasions 
love, the desire for union. Thus, the man who 
is % małe and % f emale mates with the woman 
who is % f emale and i/4 małe, so that marriage 
prodnoes a complete man and a complete 
woman. He is as pessimistic as Schopenhauer 
about the happiness of the union, howeyer, and 
dedares that the female plasm is so inferior 
that man only retains any loye for woman by 
projeoting upon her his own personality and 
entering upon a oourse of entire self-deception. 
(25.) 

Blair Bell's experimental work was the finał 
word in this long quest for the fundamentał 
oharacteristic which was the distinguishing f ea- 
ture of sex, and resulted in płacing the matter 
on a firm scientifio foundation. Prof. Bell 
discoyered that the ultimate basis of sexuality 
was the functioning of the whole system of 
ductłess glands, and depended almost entireły 
upon the interaction of the intemal secretions 
produced by the endooritic system, which in- 
cludes not only the oyaries and testicles, but the 
adrenals, thyroids, thymus, etc (5.) 
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Since masculinity and femininlty thus rest 
oniy in part upjjn the reproduotive organs 
proper, it f oUows that Weiniger^s conception of 
yarying degrees oi mascnlinity and f emininity 
holds good, but whether this plays so exaot a 
part in mating as he belieyed is an open ques- 
tion. Certainly, tłie statistical researches of 
Karl Pearson do not go to snpport this theory, 
for in so far as snch crade physical traits as 
height, color of hair and eyes, etc., go, Pearson 
bas been able to expresś his conclusions in the 
law **that like tends to matę with like/' (17.) 

On the other band, the recent psycboanalytic 
stndies, with their emphasis on the f eelings of 
weakness and limitation wbich oppress the ego, 
snggest that all these philosopbic and semi- 
scientific theories wbich make love the union 
of opposites are merely an attempt to project 
a fnndamental snbjectiye tendency into the ob- 
jectiye world. For it may well be that we loye 
those wbom we image as being the fortnnate 
possessors of traits of personality that we 
would f ain baye exemplified in onr own indiyid- 
nal existence, and that in uniting onrselyes with 
those wbom we belieye to be thns endowed, we 
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are simply striying to satisfy ihe priineval 
longing to feel onrselyes a complete and per- 
f ect whole. Certain it is that snch a longing 
for organie wholeness is one of the strongest 
of onr innate tendendes, and who can doubt 
that we worship in others those qualities which 
we see inherent in our ego-ideals, but which are 
often sadly lacking in our eyeryday existencet 
If this be true, we can understand why our 
affection for the beloyed seems so eminently 
rational, while we can perceiye no adequate 
reason for its return. 

Whether this theory, too, is morę fancy or 
f act, it is no morę optimistic than the yiews 
of Schopenhauer and Weiniger, for the mating 
of psychical opposites does not necessarily 
promise lasting happiness, while the danger of 
creating a false ideał and experiencing dis* 
illusioning disappointment is exceedingly great 
Thus it appears that philosophical theories 
haye littłe morę application to the problem of 
the adolescent girl than did the morę strictly 
sdentific treatments, for although they giye her 
a broad outlook and steadying perspectiye in 
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her time of stress, yet they do not answer her 
greatest questioii: 

*'What is the ideał of love whioh I mnst set 
up for myself , and how can I achieye a mating 
fhat will endure in all the fineness of its spirit 
af ter the first eostatic flush has died away, and 
saner living is once morę the order of the dayt" 

This quest of the adolescent ^rl for an inter- 
pretation of love which shall be adeqiiate to the 
needs of lif e, is but an expression of the growing 
unrest of the times in matters conceming the 
relationships between the sexes, and is an in- 
tegral part of the mysterious force ** which in 
the course of evolntion has raised instinct into 
passion, passion into love, and which is now 
striying to raise Iove itself to an even greater 
love.'' {13: p. 46.) 

The unhappiness of the modern marriage 
does not rest entirely upon the mistakes madę 
by the two partners in estimating each other's 
sexnal naturę, as Havelock EUis and other 
writers have insisted, for the present genera- 
tion, in America, at least, is not apt to be 
reticent during the engagement period, and for 
the most part have leamed to know and under- 
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stand each other intimately within that time. 
It is rather in the fundamental philosophy of 
life, in the whole conception of the meaning of 
love in the cosmic process, that the great mis- 
take is madę, so that fires that once bumed 
with an intense flame, flicker and flarę out as 
pfaysioal passion is sated, and ean only be 
rekindled at some new torch. 

Thus far, there have been two main tenden- 
des apparent in the attempt to formulate a 
gennine philosophy of love ; — one, a reaction to 
the centuries of asceticism which oppressed 
mankind, has emphasized the natnralness of the 
sexnał instinct nntil man swung to the opposite 
extreme, and began to use it whoUy for his own 
indiyidnal pleasnre ; the other, establishing it* 
self npon firm scientific f onndations, set up the 
eugenic ideał, and while admitting the healthi- 
ness of the instinctiye life, demanded that it be 
nsed only for its legitimate purpose, — the good 
of the race. Since it is only too apparent that 
it is the engenic conscience which is tending to 
influence the mores, and thns to become a vital 
part of the social life, it seems almost that we 
must reyert to the old Schopenhanerian pessim- 
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ism, and regard love not as a thing for personal 
enjoyment, bnt as an irresistible force whioh 
exists only in the interests of the species. 

There is a deeper view, however, whioh, while 
it recognizes the ancient confliot between the 
indiyidnalistie and the raoial tendencies, sees 
the underlying harmony whioh is within our 
grasp if we are only wise enough and patient 
enough to be worthy of its attainment. For in 
the finał analysis, it is only as we tmly snr- 
render onr little lives to the fnller impulses of 
the whole nniversal prooess that we can attain 
happiness, and so it is that the love which exists 
for and in one ' person can never reaoh the 
heights of perfection acoessible to the deeper 
affection which reaches out throngh the loved 
one to contact witii the richer Uf e of all hmnan- 
ity. It is not merely the merging of the love 
for one another into a common love for off- 
spring that insures its fnllness and continuity, 
for there are those to whom, for yarious 
reasons, the joy of parenthood must be denied. 
In order to be real and lasting, love must not 
stop at merę mutnal pleasnre ; it must be crea- 
tive, for it is by its very naturę dynamie, a part 
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glamour whiołi naturę casts over the young peo- 
ple in order to insure the welf are of the raee. 

Later writers seized npon the idea thus 
formtdated by Plato and Schopenhauer, and 
attempted to work out on a morę scientific basis 
the principle of compensation which these two 
philosophers had implied in their treatment of 
8exual attraction. Benooz, in his Psychologie 
Compafee de VEomme et de la Femme, held 
to this attraction of opposites theoiy, and de- 
acribed man as a sensory apparatus, while wo- 
man was considered constructive and nutritive. 
But Benooz wandered into a maże of absurd 
detail in the presentation of his hypothesis, de- 
olaring man to be attracted by the blood of the 
\¥X>many by her flesh, and repulsed by her ner- 
yons elementSy while the woman's love for the 
man is simply a reyersal of this process. That 
woman is essentially a creature of flesh and 
blood is suffidently proyen by the phenomena 
of menstruation and ovulation, he thinks, while 
the oerebro-spinal system of the małe is morę 
intimately connected with sex. Af ter coitus tiie 
neryous system of woman becomes morę 
predominanty while the fleshly element is esalted 
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in man; so that they no longer attract each 
other, ontil the balaaoe swings back and makes 
them at opposite poles again. {18.) 

FoUowing the lead of the biologioal theories 
of Geddes and Thompson {10; 21; 24) j there 
came a group of writers who explained the 
differenoes between the małe and female organ- 
isms as a matter of metabolism. Drawing their 
analogy f rom the ovum and sperm cells, they 
looked npon the małe as primarily catabolio, the 
female being essentially given over to anabolic 
actiyities. Thns sex attraction in hmnanity 
becomes merely a morę complex form of the 
chemical aflSnity which govemed the conjugation 
of the unicellnlar protozoans, and grows out of 
the attempt to preserve the metabolic balanoe 
of the indmdual and the spedes. 

Weiniger adyanced a wholly different ex- 
planation and postulated a małe plasm 
{arrhenoplasm) and a female plasm {łhely- 
plasm) . He stated that every celi in the body 
is composed of plasm lying somewhere on the 
curve between these two extremes, although it 
never happens that there is bom an ideał man 
or woman in whom the plasm is wholly małe or 
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whoUy f emale. It is the attempt to attain abso- 
Inte mascnlinity and f emininity which ocoasions 
loye, the desire for union. Thus, the man who 
is % małe and % f emale mates with the woman 
who is % f emale and ^ małe, so that marriage 
prodnoes a complete man and a complete 
woman. He is as pessimistic as Schopenhauer 
abont the happiness of the anion, howeyer, and 
dedares that the female plasm is so inferior 
that man only retains any love for wonmn by 
projecting npon her his own personality and 
entering npon a oourse of entire self-deception. 
(26.) 

Blair Bell's esperimental work was the finał 
word in tłiis long qnest for the fundamenta! 
oharacteristie which was the distinguishing f ea^ 
turę of sex, and resulted in placing the matter 
on a firm scientific foundation. Prof. Bell 
discoyered that the ultimate basis of sezuality 
was the functioning of the whole system of 
ductless glands, and depended almost entirely 
upon the interaction of the intemal secretions 
produced by the endocritic system, whioh in* 
cludes not only the oyaries and testides, but the 
adrenals, thyroids, thymus, etc. (5.) 
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Since mascnlinity aad femininity thus rest 
oniy in part upjjn the reproductiye organs 
proper, it foliowa that Weiniger 's conception of 
yarying degrees of mascolinity and femininity 
holds good, but whether this plays so exaot a 
part in mating as he belieyed is an open qnes- 
tion. Certainly, the statistical researches of 
Karl Pearson do not go to support this theory, 
for in so far as such crade physical traits as 
heighty color of hair and eyes, etc., go, Pearson 
has been able to expresś his conclnsions in the 
law **that like tends to matę with like.'' (17.) 

On the other hand, the recent psychoanalytie 
stndies, with their emphasis on the f eelings of 
weakness and limitation which oppress the ego, 
snggest that all these philosophic and semi- 
scientific theories which make love the anion 
of opposites are merely an attempt to project 
a fnndamental subjectiye tendency into the ob- 
jectiye world. For it may well be that we love 
those whom we image as being the fortnnate 
possessors of traits of personality that we 
wonld f ain have exemplified in our own individ- 
nal existence, and that in uniting ourselves with 
those whom we believe to be thus endowed, we 
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pletely as the yain argnment over spirit yersus 
matter. 

In his poem The New World, Witter Bynner 
has yoiced this conception of loye in a way tiiat 
no one eise has eyer done, and describes how 
the affection that broadens in its scope becomes 
at the same time morę deeply and lastingly 
fixed npon the indiyidnal f rom whom it obtains 
its first impnlsion. 

''We stand together on our lake^s edge^ and the 
mystery 
Of loye has madę ns one, as day is madę of night and 

night of day. 
AwaiB of one identity 
Within each other^ we can say: 
'I shall be eyerything you are/ 
We are uplifted tiU we touch a star. 
We know that oyerhead 
Ib nothing morę aastere, morę starry, or morę deep 

tounderstand 
Than is our union, human hand in hand. 
. . . But oyer our lakę come strangers — a crowded 

launchy a lonely sailmg boy. 
A mile away a train bends by. In eyery ear 
Strangers are trayelling, each with particular 
And unkmd pref erence like ours, with priyacy 
Of understanding, with especial joy 
Like ouns. Gelia, Celia, why should there be 



] 
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Diitnist between ourselyes and them, 
. . . How caref ul we have been 
To trim this little cirde that we tread, 
To set a bar 

To strangers and f orbid them : — ^Are they not as we, 
Qur yery likeness and our nearest kin, 
How can we shut them out and let stars inf 
''Sbe looked along the lake. And when I heard 

ber speak, 
The sun fell on the boy's wbite sail and ber wbite 

cheek. 
'I touich thetn all through you,' sbe said. 'I cannot 

know them now deeply and truły as my very 

own, ezcept through you, 
JE!xcept through one or two 
Interpretera. 
But not a moment stirs 

Herę between us, binding and interweaTing uą 
That does not bind Ihese others to our oare' 



(( i 



But, Celia, Celia, tell me what to be,^ 
I said, 'and what to do. 
To keep your faith in me 
To witness minę in you!' 

''She answered, *Dare to see 
In every man and woman everywhere 
The maMng of us two. 
See nonę that we can spare 
From the ereation of our soul. 
Swear to be whole. 
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stand each other intimately within ihat time. 
It is rather in the fundamenta! philosophy of 
life, in the whole coneeption of the meaning of 
love in l^e cosmic process, that the great mis- 
take is madę, so that fires that once bumed 
wiih an intense flame, flicker and flarę out as 
{diysical passion is sated, and can only be 
rekindled at some new torch. 

Thns far, there have been two main tenden- 
cies apparent in the attempt to formulate a 
genuine philosophy of love ;— one, a reaction to 
the centuries of asceticism which oppressed 
mankind, has emphasized the naturalness of the 
seznal instinct nntil man swung to the opposite 
extreme, and began to use it whoUy for his own 
indiyidual pleasure ; the other, establishing it- 
self npon firm scientific f oundations, set up the 
eugenic ideał, and while adnńtting the healthi- 
ness of the instinctive life, demanded that it be 
nsed only for its legitimate purpose, — the good 
of the race. Since it is only too apparent that 
it is the eugenic consdence which is tending to 
influence the mores, and thus to become a vital 
part of the social life, it seems almost that we 
must revert to the old Schopenhauerian pessim- 
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ism, and regard love not as a thing for personal 
enjoyment, but as an irresistible force which 
exists only in the interests of the species. 

There is a deeper view, however, which, while 
it recognizes the ancient confliot between the 
indiyidualistic and the racial tendencies, sees 
the underlying harmony which is within our 
grasp if we are only wise enongh and patient 
enough to be worthy of its attainment. For in 
the finał analysis, it is only as we truły sur- 
render our Uttle lives to the fuUer impulses of 
the whole universal process that we can attain 
happiness, and so it is that the Iove which exists 
for and in one ' person can never reach the 
heights of perfection acoessible to the deeper 
affection which reaches out through the loved 
one to contact witii the richer lif e of all human- 
ity. It is not merely the merging of the love 
for one another into a common love for off- 
spring that insures its fuUness and continuity, 
for there are those to whom, for various 
reasons, the joy of parenthood must be denied. 
In order to be real and lasting, love must not 
stop at merę mutual pleasure ; it must be crea- 
tive, for it is by its very naturę dynamie, a part 
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of the great elan vital whioh is the ultiinate 
fiource of all existenoe. 

Therefore, as Ellen Key has said, **Love 
mnst give life; if not new living beings then 
new yalues; łt mnst enrich the lovers them- 
selyes, and throngh them mankind." {13: p. 47.) 
^^Bnt the band which attaches it to humanity 
may be woven of several materials/' Miss Key 
continues, '^the gift to the race may express 
itself in yarious ways. In one case a great emo- 
tion may bring about a tragic f ate which opens 
the eyes of hnmanity to the red abysses it con- 
tains within itself. Another time it may create 
a great happiness which sheds its radiance 
around the happy ones, illuminating all who 
come near them. In many cases, love translates 
itself into intellectual achieyements, or nsefol 
social work; in most it results in two morę 
perfect hnman beings, and new creatares, still 
morę perfect than themselves. ' * {13: p. 48.) 

At the same time that the individual gives 
np his will to the great racial f orces which 
sweep through his soul, and liyes in them and 
for them, it is possible for him to realize the 
highest personal joy in the yery emotion which 
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impels him to live for other beings than him- 
self. For besides the primeval urge whioh 
draws man and woman together for the purpose 
of transmitting the vital energy in its biological 
continuity, there is another element which en- 
teiB into human love — ^the desire to lose oneself 
in a larger lif e than that which is permitted by 
the narrow limitations of consciousness. It is 
the same desire which impelled the mystics of 
old to seek forgetfulness of self and escape 
from the narrowness of earthly ezistence 
through nnion with God, and włuch, denied this 
access to the peace that passeth all understańd- 
ing, can achieve the same ecstatic state of 
perf ect tranąnillłty only as the individnal is able 
to f eel himself entering into the inner life of 
another personality, until the two are f used into 
one perfect whole. EUen Key has ezpressed 
this desire yery^imply and lucidly : 

**The new love is still the natural attraction 
of man and woman to each other for the oon- 
tinnance of the race. . . . But above this eter- 
nal naturę of love, beyond this primeval cause of 
marriage, another longing has grown with in- 
creasing strength. This is not directed toward 
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the continnance of the race. It has spmng f rom 
inan's sense of loneliness within his race, a 
loneliness which is ever greater in proportion 
as his soul is exceptional. It is the pining for 
that human soul which is to release our own 
from this torment of solitade; a torment which 
was formerly allayed by repose in God, but 
which now seeks its rest with an eąual, with a 
soul that has itself lain wakeful with eyelids 
heated from the same longing; a soul empow- 
ered by love to the miracle of redeeming our 
soul — as itself by ours is redeemed — ^from the 
sense of being a stranger upon the earth; a 
soul bef ore whose warmth our own lets fali the 
coyering that the world's coldness has imposed 
upon it, and shows its secrets and its glories 
without shame. ' ' (13 : p.71.) 

Yet it is not merę loneliness that thus impels 
us, but also that inner strmng for perf ection 
which would have us embody in our own being 
the perfect racial type, and which depresses us 
as we u^iconsciously feel how far short we fali 
of that ultimate goal of evolutionary perf ection, 
a goal which may never be attained, but toward 
which the great stream of Ufe is ever flowing. 
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To-day, indeed, we are so far f rom that nltiinate 
end and aim of life that the f usion of onr single 
personality with one other can only temporarily 
qniet the nnrest within our soul. Then it is 
that we must reach out throngh this little in- 
timacy to enter into the larger life of humanity 
as a whole, for only as we conceive ourselyes 
as a part bf the entlre organie existence of the 
species can we achieve the feeling of wholeness 
which brings lasting contentment. 

In this very process, we are at the same time 
f nlfilling two other pnrposes, for as it is through 
the medinm of the beloved person that we enter 
into the life of the race, so our love for that 
person becomes rich and fuli of meaning, while 
in so far as we feel ourselyes an integral part 
of all humanity, we are impelled to work for its 
good, so that our love becomes creative and 
unselfish, in harmony with its original purpose. 
Thus, in the finał synthesis, the destinies of the 
indiyidual and of the race become so deeply 
merged that they are one and inseparable, and 
the modem philosophio dualism — ^the conflict 
between these two forces — ^yanishes as com- 
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pletely as the yain argnment over spirit yersus 
matter. 

In his poem The New Wońd, Witter Bynner 
has yoiced this conception of loye in a way that 
no one else has ever done, and describes how 
the affection that broadens in its scope becomes 
at the same time morę deeply and lastingly 
fixed upon the indiyidnal f rom whom it obtains 
its first impnlsion. 

''We stand together on our lake^s edge^ and the 
mystery 
Of loye has madę ns one, as day ia madę of night and 

night of day. 
AwaiB of one identity 
Within each other^ we can say: 
'I shall be eyerything you are.' 
We are nplifted tiU we touch a star. 
We know that oyerhead 
Ib nothing morę aostere, morę stany, or morę deep 

to understend 
Than is our union, human hand in band. 
. . . But oyer our lakę come strangers — a crowded 

launch, a lonely sailmg boy. 
A mile away a train bends by. In eyery ear 
Strangers are trayelling, each with particular 
And unkind pref erence like ours, with priyacy 
Of understanding, with especial joy 
Like ouTB. Gelia, Gelia, why should there be 
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Diitrost between ourselyes and them, disonitirt 
. . . How carefal we łiave been 
To trim this little circle that we tread. 
To set a bar 

To strangers and f orbid them : — ^Are they not as we, 
Qur yery likeness and our nearest kin^ 
How can we shut them out and-let stars inf 
"She looked along the lake. And when I heard 

ber speaky 
The sun fell on the boy's white sail and her wbite 

cheek. 
'I ton/eh theM all through yon,' she said. 'I cannot 

know them now deeply and truły as my very 

own, ezcept through you, 
JE!xcept through one or two 
Interpreters. 
But not a moment stirs 

Herę between us, binding and interWeaying uą 
That does not bind these otherB to our oare' 

*' 'But^ Gelia, Celia, tell me what to be/ 
I said, 'and what to do. 
To keep your f aith in me 
To witness minę in you!' 

''She answered, *Dare to see 
In 0very man and woman eyerywhere 
The making of us two. 
See nonę that we can spare 
From the ereation of our soul. 
Swear to be whole. 
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Łet not your f aith abate, 

But establiah it in persons and exalt it in the state. 



> y* 



It is thnSy throngh the elear intuitions of the 
woman's heart, as exemplified in EUen Key, 
and throngh the inspired genins of the poet^ 
gniding the pen of Witter Bynner, that we are 
able to formulate a finał answer to the ąneries 
that the adolescent girl is making, and to give 
her an ideał of love that not all the f riction of 
everyday lif e can cause to tarnish or grow dulL 
It is a conception which recognizes and indudes 
the findings of the sdentists and philosophers 
that have gone bef ore, but it is much morę than 
that. It is an interpretation which takes ac- 
count of the instinctive needs of the organism, 
but does not fail to realize the paramount sig- 
nificance of those deeper łongings of the human 
soul which have been engendered in the course 
of a long evolutionary process, which, although 
it may haye had its beginnings in a merę chem- 
ical combination, is now not to be understood 
by any simple knowledge of biochemical laws. 

Thus we are able to define love not as the 
merę physical attraction of one sex for the 
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other, — although the importance of mntnal de- 
sire as a factor in marital relationships musi 
never be minimized, — ^but as the attraction of 
sex plus common interests and sympathies, 
which creates a happy and harmonious fusion 
of personalities into an organie whole. And 
the aeid test which enables us to distingaish the 
tme love f rom the f alse is whether its eagemess 
can be a transforming glow that enables us to 
feel that deep and abiding love of the human 
race which Nicolai says is the only real and 
worthy religious emotion, or whether it nar- 
rows our outlook so that we see the existence 
only of ourselyes and one other. 

The love which absorbs all the energies of 
thc^loyer in ministering to the foibles of the 
loved one is not the love we need to-day. We 
need the love that renews and replenishes its 
energies in the love of its matę, to tum its f orces 
outward again, into eyer widening social and 
racial expressions. For this is the Iove that is 
etemal, the love that brings to its f ortunate 
possessor the joy of fulfillment that is beyond 
all expectationSy and at the same time carries 
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of the great elan vital whioh is the ultimate 
fiource of all existenoe. 

Therefore, as Ellen Key has said, "Love 
mnst give life; if not new living beings then 
new values; it mnst enrich the lovers them- 
selyes, and throngh them mankind." {13: p. 47.) 
'^But the band which attaches it to homanity 
may be woyen of seyeral materials, ' ' Miss Key 
continues, ^^the gift to the race may express 
itself in yarions ways. In one oase a great emo- 
tion may bring abont a tragio f ate which opens 
the eyes of hnmanity to the red abysses it con- 
tains within itself. Another time it may create 
a great happiness which sheds its radiance 
around the happy ones, illnminating all who 
come near them. In many cases, loye translates 
itself into intellectual achieyements, or usefnl 
social work; in most it results in two morę 
perfect hnman beings, and new creatnres, still 
morę perfect than themselyes.*' {13: p. 48.) 

At the same time that the indiyidnal giyes 
np his will to the great racial f orces which 
sweep through his sonl, and liyes in them and 
for them, it is possible for him to realize the 
highest personal joy in the yery emotion which 
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impels him to live for other beings than him- 
self. For besides the primeval nrge włuch 
draws man and woman together for the purpose 
of transmitting the vital energy in its biological 
continuity, there is another element which en- 
ters into hnman love — ^the desire to lose oneself 
in a larger lif e than that which is permitted by 
the narrow limitations of consciousness. It is 
the same desire which impelled the mystics of 
old to seek forgetfuhiess of self and escape 
from the narrowness of earthly existence 
through nnion with God, and which, denied this 
access to the peace that passeth all understańd- 
ing, can achieve the same ecstatic state of 
perf ect tranąnillłty only as the individual is able 
to feel himself entering into the inner lif e of 
another personality, nntil the two are fnsed into 
one perfect whole. Ellen Key has expressed 
this desire yery^simply and Incidly : 

**The new love is still the natural attraction 
of man and woman to each other for the con- 
tinnance of the race. . . . But above this eter- 
nal naturę of love, beyond this primeval cause of 
marriage, another longing has grown with in- 
creasing strength. This is not directed toward 
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the continuance of the race. It has spnmg f rom 
inaii's sense of loneliness within his race, a 
loneliness which is ever greater in proportion 
as his soul is exceptional. It is the pining for 
ttiat human sonl which is to release our own 
from this torment of solitade; a torment which 
was formerly allayed by repose in God, but 
which now seeks its rest with an equal, with a 
sonl that has itself lain wakefnl with eyelids 
heated from the same longing; a sonl empow- 
ered by love to the mirade of redeeming our 
soul — as itself by onrs is redeemed — ^from the 
sense of being a stranger npon the earth; a 
sonl bef ore whose warmth our own lets fali the 
coyering that the world's coldness has imposed 
upon ity and shows its secrets and its glories 
without shame. * ' (13 : p. 71. ) 

Yet it is not merę loneliness that thus impels 
us, but also that inner striving for perfection 
which would have us embody in our own being 
the perf ect racial type, and which depresses us 
as we u^iconsciously feel how far short we fali 
of that ultimate goal of evolutionary perfection, 
a goal which may never be attained, but toward 
which the great stream of lif e is ever flowing. 



i 
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To-day, indeed, we are so far f rom that ultimate 
end and aim of lif e that the fusion of our single 
personality with one other can only temporarily 
quiet the nnrest within our soul. Then it is 
that we must reach out through this little in- 
timacy to enter into the larger lif e of humanity 
as a whole, for only as we conceive ourselves 
as a part bf the entire organie existenoe of the 
species can we aehieve the f eeling of wholeness 
which brings lasting eontentment. 

In this very process, we are at the same time 
f ulfilling two other purposes, for as it is through 
the medium of the beloved person that we enter 
into the life of the race, so our love for that 
person becomes rich and fuli of meaning, while 
in so far as we feel ourselves an integral part 
of all humanity, we are impelled to work for its 
good, so that our love becomes oreative and 
unselfish, in harmony with its original purpose. 
Thus, in the finał synthesis, the destinies of the 
indiyidual and of the raoe become so deeply 
merged that they are one and inseparable, and 
the modem philosophio dualism — ^the conflict 
between these two forces — ^vanishes as com- 
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pletely as the vaiB argnment over spirit yersus 
matter. 

In his poem The New World, Witter Bynner 
has yoiced this conception of love in a way ihat 
no one else has ever done, and deseribes how 
the affection that broadens in its scope becomes 
at the same time morę deeply and lastingly 
fixed upon the indiyidual f rom whom it obtains 
its first impnlsion. 

''We stand together on our lake^s edge^ and the 
mystery 
Of loye has madę ns one, as day is madę of night and 

night of day. 
Aware of one identity 
Within eaeh other, we can say: 
'I ahall be eyerything you are.' 
We are uplifted till we touch a star. 
We know that oyerhead 
Ib nothing morę anstere, morę starry, or morę deep 

to nndenrtand 
Than is our nnion, human hand in hand. 
. • . But oyer our lakę come strangers— a crowded 

launchy a lonely sailing boy. 
A mile away a train bends by. In eyery oar 
Strangers are trayelling, each with particular 
And unkmd pref erence like ours, with priyaey 
Of undeistanding, with especial joy 
Łike ours. Celia, Celia^ why ahould there be 
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Diitrost between ourselyes and them, 
. . . How earefal we haye been 
To trim this little circle that we tread. 
To set a bar 

To strangserB and f orbid them : — ^Are they not aa we, 
Onr yery likeness and our nearest kin, 
How can we shut them out and let stars in f 
''She looked along the lake. And when I heard 

ber speak, 
The son fell on the bo7's white sail and ber white 

cheek. 
'I toiu^ thefa all through you/ she aaid. 'I cannot 

know them now deeply and truły as my yery 

own, except through you, 
Jizeept through one or two 
Interpretera. 
But not a moment stira 

Herę betwe^i us, binding and interweaying uą 
That does not bind these others to our oare' 



<( ( 



But^ Gelia, Celia, tell me what to be/ 
I said, 'and what to do. 
To keep your faith in me 
To witness minę in youl' 

**She answered, *Dare to see 
In eyery man and woman eyerywheore 
The making of us two. 
See nonę that we can spare 
From the ereation of our soul. 
Swear to be whole. 
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in her anną and ahe is subjected to public tannt and 
insnlt, that she realizes tbat there is no hope for a 
child bom so far outdde the pale, and determines 
to kiU it and herself . At this tra^c instant comes 
the climax of the story, the dramatic yalue of which 
ia only eqaalled by its psychological interest. 

It is midnight when Cheri reaches her decision as 
to the only course open to her tortured heart, and 
throwing a yeil oyer her head, opens the door to Ieave 
ihe room wherein she has endured so much of agony. 
Thus yeiledy with her child at her breast, and the 
crescent moon shining throiigh the open window be- 
hind her, she buiists upon the startled gazę of Mireille, 
a celestial yision in place of the horrible scenę which 
the child has expected to see reenacted bef ore her eyes, 
jnst as it was seared into her memory that night a 
year ago. 

Trembling at the mirade, Mireille seeks with all her 
will to utter the proper greeting, and after a spaee 
of interminable despair at her helplessness, the words 
come out at last, — ^''Aye Maria! Ave Maria!" So 
Mireille 's mind is healed through the unhappy mother 
and her despised child. 

All through the invaded territory of France 
and Belgium, these offspring of yiolence have 
entered upon a darkened life. And not only 
are their mothers compelled to bear the burden 
of this forced matemity; on the diild, too, the 
sorrow falls. For even though an awakened 
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sooiety is removing the stigma of shame from 
these ehildren, bom outside the marriage bond, 
it is impossible to estimate the warping of the 
psychic and social life of a child reared, as 
these girls have swom to rear their offspring, 
in hatred of their father and his race. 

Scarcely less degrading in its effect was 
the war bride movement which swept over the 
European nations at the beginning of the war. 

'^Eflforts were madę in yarious nations (Ger- 
many, Great Britain, Austria, Turkey),*' says 
David Starr Jordan, **to gaard against a fall- 
ing birth ratę by offering special inducements 
to marriage bef ore leaving for the front. ... I 
am told that in Berlin, in early August, 1914, 
morę than 50,000 of such marriages were cele- 
brated. A similar kind of war mating took 
place in many other military centers.*' (8: p. 
123.) 

In the one-act play entitled **War Brides," 
Marion Craig Wentworth has presented a keen 
analysis of the yaried reactions of adolescent 
girls to the govemmental command encourag- 
ing marriages for repopulation purposes. (16.) 
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The action centeiB around a yoong wif e whose hns* 
band has been tom from her cdde at the beginmng of 
the war, leaying her to bear their child in londdneBS^ 
amid the horrors of a fighting nation. H^ crazed 
with grief , she opposes her f eeble will to the man- 
date of the state and the rising tide of public senti- 
ment which is lauding the aplendid patriotism of these 
brides of a single night. Her seditions speeches bring 
the eaptain with orders for her arrest^ but eyen as he 
arriyes comes the news of her husband^s death, and 
with the words, ''Tell yonr emperor I will not bear 
my child to aid his crael wais,'' the toitored girl 
shoots herself. 

There are lines in the play which show very 
dearly the psychio f orces back of the war bride 
demonstration. The influence of the mind of 
the orowd is clearly shown in the plcture of 
Minna, who is happy in the possession of her 
iron wedding ring and in the cheenng of the 
crowd ; content to see her hnsband march away 
after the first passionate embraee becanse she 
is sustained by the thought that she is one of 
those patriotic heroines whose names will go 
down in history ; in short, she is liying up to the 
ideał of subordination to the state deyerly in- 
stilled into the people in the moment of their 
emotional crisis, and is happy in the f eeling of 
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social approyal which is hers as a resnlt of 
her marriage. 

Mingled with this yielding up of the power 
of decision to ihe mob mind is the powerful at- 
traction which now, even as in other days, tiie 
habiliments of the warrior possess. For just 
as the war-paint of the savage madę him a 
thing of beauty to the cave womaii who saw in 
this eyidenoe of his manliness a source of pro- 
teetion for herself and her children, and jnst 
as the medisByal beanty gave her hand to the 
knight who borę her colors through the fiercest 
tonmeys, so, from sheer force of age-oldan- 
eestral habit, the twentieth century girl tums 
eagerly to the man in khaki, enchanted at the 
prospect of once morę having a soldier-hns- 
band. Thns, in reply to the acctisation, **You 
married that loafer!" Minna replies, ^^But he 
may be a hero, now; he is a soldier," as though 
the merę donning of the nnif orm were the long 
songht formuła of the alchemists, which wonld 
change its wearer'8 naturę from dross to shiif- 
ing gold. 

The Łuorease of illegitimate births in war 
time is due in part to the operation of similar 
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psyohio motiyes. Allied to the hero worship, 
to the love of manly power, which attracts 
woman to the fighting*male, however, is a va^ 
emotional tension which tends to break through 
conyentionalities and outer restraints. The 
girl knows her lover will soon be f acing danger 
and death, and all else palea into insignificanoe 
beside this agonizing realization. Moreover, 
the war mood, which Dr. Partridge describes, 
with its summation of the emotional lif e, is re- 
flected in the civil population, and particnlarly 
in those who have intimate connections with 
the warring units. 

On the one hand, this makes for the morale 
of the people who remain at home, so that they 
stand solidly behind their army, and will make 
every sacrifice in their power to snpport the 
soldiers they have sent to the front. On the 
other handy the nervons tension tends to break 
over into other channels, as is evidenced by wild 
romors set afloat in war time, and by various 
other abnormal occurrences. In the young girl, 
it is not strange that this summated emotion 
of the group tends to reinf orce the love-lif e, so 
that she feels no other desire than the supremę 
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one to express her whole affection now, before 
it beoomes too late. Beside this grand emo-^ 
tion, all other motiyes pale into insignificance, 
and with a fine disregard of conseąnences, and 
no thought of the personal suffering wMch her 
rashness may entail, she casts aside all thougłit 
of self, and giyes herself whoUy to the man 
she worships in proportion as she fears his 
loss. 

The American girl showed this preferenoe 
for the soldier as clearly as her European sis- 
ter. All her conventions were thrown aside, 
and the soldier was greeted everywhere as 
thongh his uniform were a gaarantee of his 
social and morał standing. Morę than one 
wedding was hastened by the bridegroom^s en- 
trance into the sendce, and many an engage- 
ment and marriage was entered into after the 
briefest acąnaintance. The tendenoy did not 
assnme the proportions that it did oyerseas, 
for it lacked the stamp of govemment sanction 
and the incentive of public approval. But the 
American girl, as shown by data loaned me by 
Dr. Iva L. Peters,* has long worshipped the 

* See prefacci 
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athlete, the man of mental alertness and pIiyB- 
ical yigor, and blinded by the romantic glamoar 
that surronnded the soldier in the tension of the 
war atmosphere, she saw her ideał snddenly 
come to lif e in him. So she rushed into a hectic 
love aSjBOTj borne on by the excitement and en- 
thusiasm which permeated the gronp mind. 

What will be the ultimate result of these 
hasty unionst The young bride, scaroe awak- 
ened to the f uU maturity of womanhood by her 
brief marital lif e, will find the problem of ad- 
justment to a husband little known at first, and 
still morę strange sińce the experiences of war 
have changed and matured him, no light task. 
Again, as EUen Key {9; 10) and Artzibashef 
(!) have suggested, when war returns a 
wounded matę to the yonng wif e, robbed of his 
physical yitality, what is to prevent her trans- 
ferenoe of her sexnal emotions to some able- 
bodied n:iant Truły the outlook for happiness 
and for wif ely constancy in these war mar- 
riages is a sad one I 

The impulse to throw aside the restraints of 
conventional monogamy is everywhere enconr- 
aged and upheld by other conditions which hav6 
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been brought about by the war. Appalled by 
the f rightfnl lo8s of its young men, and f ear- 
ful for the national futurę, the govemments of 
the warring countries have detennined to use 
eveTy means in their power to counteract the 
falling birth ratę which would be the natural 
result of this state of aflfairs. Schreiner (14) 
tells us that the stain of illegitimacy has been 
wiped out by the legał action of Germany, while 
from authentic sources comes the statement 
that imperial command madę it a duty for the 
soldiers of that country to ensure the repopu- 
lation of specific districts allotted to their care. 

Mrs. Deland (4) says: **If Germany oflSoially 
approves the Torgas pamphlet on tiie plurality 
of wives — secondary marriages — ^France unoffi- 
oially— but without public or legał disapproval 
— ^may read Merę Sans £poiise — ^a study of ex- 
isting conditions written with dignity and 
Bolemnity. * ' 

The book to which Mrs. Deland refers advo- 
cates, as is indicated by the title, motherhood 
outside of marriage as a morę noble and suit- 
able solution of the problem France is facing 
than the institution of Polygamy. (15.) 
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The same lowering of seznal restraints has, 
to be surę, followed every great war of his- 
tory, but neyer before has it occurred on so 
large a scalę, oi* been so publicly condoned and 
even enconraged. Eyerywkere, the doctrine is 
being spread broadcast that this war is to mark 
a radical change in the world's system of sexnal 
morality. The Eugenists are raising their 
Yoices as neyer before, and are reiterating that 
it is the quality of the offspring, not the natura 
of its conception, that is the all-important thing. 
The logical outcome of this assumption is polyg- 
amy or unmarried motherhood, sińce the war 
has so drained the małe stock of Europę that 
the maintenance of monogamy is incompatible 
with eugenic standards. 

In America, where there is less necessity for 
the exploitation of such readjustments, sinoe 
oonditions haye been less radically changed, 
these ideas are, neyertheless, haying their un- 
doubted influence on the public mind. For 
America is reading the books whioh haye been 
Written in defence of these measures for re- 
population which rule out the higher concep- 
tions of loye between the 8exes, and she knows 
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that the nations with wbom she bas fonght 
shoulder to shoulder, and for whom she has 
come to have the deepest regard, are adopting 
them, at least for the present. Moreoyer, the 
3,000,000 men whom she sent to France have 
come back with a yiewpoint on these matters 
colored by the attitudes they haye absorbed and 
the experiences they haye undergone. And so, 
while she will not openly approye departures 
f rom the conyentional morał codę, America will, 
neyertheless, find an increasing number of her 
yonng people listening to these new doctrines 
of sexual liberty, and applying them to the 
problems of their own existence. 

TTnf ortunately, it is dóubtfnl if the adoption 
of these new standards wonld better the exist- 
ent situation in any way. The mental angoish 
which any nnion other than a monogamous one 
mnst create in the woman's sonl is infinite and 
ineyitable; while the tmion which exists out- 
side public sanction starts with a great handi- 
cap which mnst almost snrely wreck its f elicity. 
For upon the girl, in both instances, eyen nndęr 
the broadening standards of the present day, 
faUs the greater share of social disapproyal, 
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and the gregarious instinct is too ^deeply im- 
planted within the human organism to endare 
suppression withont evil effects. If a seoret 
love ayoids this sodal condemnation it has little 
morę chance of suryiyal, for the constant ele- 
ment of fear, and the impossibility of the natu- 
rai f mit of marriage in children, will oombine 
to make snch a loye die of its own stagnant 
and nncreatiye natnre. Only in rare instanoes, 
snch as ooear once in a single age, can an nn- 
sanctioned and childless love become so prodnc- 
tive in the artistio or intellectual reahn that it 
morę than compensates the possessors for all 
the saorifices and angoish which it involves. 

Even were these temporary unions uncriti- 
oized by the generał pnblio, it is donbtfnl 
whether the children resulting f rom them wonld 
reach the finał goal of perf ection optitnistically 
expected by the enthnsiasts who claim that 
these are the superior offspring, the engenic 
stoćk. For this thonght makes the old Platonie 
mistake of nnderestimating the yalne of the 
f amily sitnation in the lif e of the child, and f or- 
gets how necessary for the production of a nor- 
mai personality is the backgronnd of a happy 
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home and the possession of two parents by 
whom to shape the social reactions. 

We are forced to the condusion, therefore, 
that in so far as the war has affected the sexaal 
relationships of the adolescent girl, it has 
worked incalcalable injury in that it has de- 
flected her attention from the new and high 
ideał of love which she had been slowly and 
painfnlly eyolying, and set np false prophets 
for her gaidance. Bnt in a different sense, it 
has opened the way for a realization of her nlti- 
mate destinies in a way that centnries of peace 
conld not have done. And the manner in which 
it has done this has been two-f old : first, it has 
led her ont into the field of politieal affairs, and 
secondy it has madę man realize that perhaps, 
after all, his gaidance of world affairs might 
not be madę less steady by the tonch of a wo- 
man's hand npon the nidder. 

It is a happy coincidence that jnst when the 
fortunes of war have bronght woman into the 
politieal lif e of the world, there should at the 
same time be formnlated an expression of the 
crying need for her presence in the ordering of 
world affairs. Now, in 1919, the women of 
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Bnssia and Germany have fnll rights of citi- 
zenship with the men, while in England they 
are given the f rancłiise af ter they have attained 
the age of thirty years. In onr own country, 
the States are ratifying the constitutional 
amendment for eąual suffrage. tn France^ to 
be surę, the war has not brought f ranchise priv- 
ileges to the toiling and enduring women who 
have held the intemal lif e of the nation intact 
while the husbands, sons and brothers kept the 
enemy from overrunning the land, but even 
there it has awakened the f eminine soul to the 
fact that she must have a direct voice in the 
national lif e. 

As early as 1915, Schoonmaker had dimly 
sensed the need of woman's presence in the 
councils of those who possessed an aetive voice 
in the destinies of society. (13.) 

The argument that the participation of woman in 
the affairs of isociety would work injury has received 
its death blow. What was it in woman that we f eared 
— ^the softening of society! On this score the war 
has indeed reassured us. Indeed, woman may well in- 
quire why she should leave her home and come into 
a world that has no appreciation of her purity and 
yirgin emotion. Will it ever be possible for woman 
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again to bring forth a child and question not if her 
pains were worth while? Never &ince the beginning 
of time bas life's appalling contradiction so tom tbe 
heart of woman as to-day. Never again can woman 
remain calmly at borne, in tbe tbougbt tbat tbe world'8 
affairs are outside ber spbere. For to-day tbe affairs 
of the world are wrecking tbe bomes of tbe earth, and 
woman realizes tbat if sbe would keep ber borne in* 
yiolate, sbe nrnst bear ber sbare of tbe affairs of the 
body politic. 

Tbe sndden murder-lust wbieb bas spmng up in 
tbe sool of man is but a continnation of tbe fieree 
economic competition, with capital mercilessly crush- 
ing labor to tbe eartb. In botb cases, tbe fundamental 
trouble with society is tbe separation of power and 
love in tbe body politie, wbicb is due to giving over 
Bocial control to power-desiring man, and denying ex- 
pression to tbe love-nature of woman in the affairs of 
the world. Humanity is crying up to the skies for 
love, wbile the heart of woman is yeaming to tbe 
world. 

In tbe finał analysis, tbis war is a demonstration by 
naturę of the utter futility of tbe separation of love 
and power in tbe building of tbe world. Tbe problem 
is, what will be tbe lot of tbe futurę f Woman is being 
f orced into public industries and affairs by tbe eyents 
of the war as never before. Will sbe remain tbere, 
or will sbe willingly surrender ber enlarged field of 
activity to ber partner on bis return f rom the field of 
battle? Perbaps we can find some prophecy in his- 
tory wbicb will throw ligbt on tbis subject. After 
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ihe crosadeą man did not settle back into his old 
narrow life circmnscribed by the circle drawn by 
churchly dogma; on the contrary, his spirit^ thrilled 
by his adyenture, blossomed out in the Benaissanca 

Even had not the spirit of woman been thus kindled, 
the tremendous slaughter of men in Europę will ne^ 
cessitate her remaining in induistryto a very great 
eztent. What will she do with this new opportunity f 
Will fihe be content with her new freedom, and settle 
down to simple mastery of her new tools? Or will 
she realize that the end is not yett Will she attain 
the higher yision, and see that her real serriee lies 
not 80 mueh in labor as in those higher spheres of 
oontrol t Will she understand that to give peace and 
justice to the stricken world, loye must sit beside 
power willing and able to intervene wheneyer neces- 
sary ? Or in her ineyitable strucle to reach this high 
place, will she forget her great cosmie mission, and 
hardened by the eonfliet become a second małe, simply 
another unit of power? Will the homemaker of the 
centuries lose her yision, and forget that the dlyine 
purpose of her coming is to make of the world a home t 

In a stiU broader way, Benjamin Kidd, in 
his book entitled Science and Power, oatlines 
the social need for woman. (11.) 

Man is a fighting pagan, a destmetiye f orce in the 
world. Woman, on the other hand, through centuries 
of subordination of self and present interests to those 
of the race and of the futurę, is the ultimate guide 
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to whom we nmst tum in our efforts at social recon* 
Btniction. Her psychic power has remained un- 
utilized in the field of civic and puiblic life^ but hers 
is the needed trait, — altruism and sacrifiee of self for 
the group welf are. Where the fighting małe has set 
up ruthless effieieney, whether in economic competi- 
tion or in war, she will look to the good of the race, 
and hołd up f orbearanoe and the ideał of the generał 
welfare and happinesa 

''The driying piinciple in woman's naturę at ałł 
its łiighest levels lias been by pure physaologieał ne- 
cessity fhe subjugation of the present^ with ałł its 
imperious demands to a meaning beyond herself and 
beyond ałł interests yisible in the present. By the 
neeessities of eyolution . . . woman has ever been 
the creature of the long-range emotions through which 
the instant needs of the present are sabordinated to 
the meaning implicit in the long series of cause and 
effect through which maximum power expresses itself 
in the soeiąl integration. ' * (P. 201.) 

The mind of man has created for the worłd an ideał 
social self as his modeł based on the principle of f orce 
and selfishness. Man always striyes to attain this ideał 
as it is set up for him in literaturę, and^in yarious 
other expres6ions, and thus it becomes necessary for 
woman to create the social ideał of the fature, to 
endow it with her characteristics of self -sacrifiee and 
seryice in folłowing the emotion of, the ideał, that 
xnan's forcefulness may ałso be tumed to this chan- 
nel, and haye at last a worthy goał. The peoples who 
seek their guiding principles in tłiis psychic trait of 
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the mind of woman will be the winning people of the 
world of the futurę. 

Madeline Doty (6) has given us a ooncrete 
report of how woman has risen to the ideał 
which these two men haye set up for her in the 
short time thns far elapsed. 

The horrors of the BoIsheviki wonld be tenf old ex- 
cept for the women of Buasia^ who haye f ought, and 
workedy and gone into ezile in the long struggle to 
bring about the reyolution, and are now exerting all 
their poweis to restrain the brute f orce of the men, 
and to inculcate the quality of mercy into their deal- 
ings. In Bweden and Germany the Feminist moye- 
ment has oentered around the ehild, and the protec- 
tion of motherhood. The French women haye been 
the bulwark foehind the war ; it has been their spirit, 
their loyalty, which has enabled the men to go to 
the front secure in the knowledge that the essential 
industries would be carried on in their absence. In 
Englandy it is the eugenic needs which are woman 's 
flrst concem, and the problems of indnstry that affect 
the welfare of the workers and of the next generation. 

The woman of the present generation bas 
accomplished mndi. She has madę man realize 
that he has need of her in his great business of 
managing the world, and she has not failed to 
attack the political problems which lie within 
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her sphere. But the woman of to-morrow is 
called to yet higher tasks, for to her is given 
the mission of shaping the social ideals and 
aspirations into the seryice of loye, as well as 
of power. **The hope of the futurę lies in the 
release of the woman spirit, so that henceforth 
masculinism and feminism can combine to make 
one great spirit of humanism. ' * 

Whether woman can accomplish this nughty 
mirade depends in large measure upon the 
manner in which she emerges f rom the adoles- 
cent crisis, for if she is to be suoćessful in 
making the love ideał an integral part of the 
world mindy she must first be oertain of its 
supremacy in her own naturę. So, not only 
for the sake of her own personal happiness, but 
for the welfare of all humanity, the girl of to- 
day must achieve the subordination of the ego* 
istic sentiments to the radal and altruistio emo- 
tions which are the truły feminine psychic 
traits. And she must also achieve the ability 
to sublimate these energies and projeet them 
into the lif e of humanity, whether she accom- 
plish this purpose by means of intellectual and 
social work alone, or through bringing man to 
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nnderstand and accept the new ideał of Iove, 
with its all-embracing charaoter, which is fhe 
nezt step in the psychic eyolution of mankmd. 
The franchise is, however, only one smali 
means to this great end. Not only must woman 
nse her new political power to set np the love 
ideał in the hearts of mankind, she must also 
give to her social philosophy an expression in 
literaturę and art. The women of Sweden have 
already taken the first steps in this direetion; 
it remains for the talented women of other na- 
tions to break away from slavish imitation of 
masculine forms of ezpression, and to become 
truły creatiye as they release their own per- 
sonalities and embody their own aspirations. 
The social philosophy of EUen Key, wliich is 
the projeotion of the mother spirit into the lif e 
of the whole race, and the literary genius of 
Sehna Lagerlof, which weaves the same motif 
into a morę imaginatiye form, are the begin- 
nings of the attempt to make articulate the 
very lif e and soul of womanhood. It is because 
these women have created their work from 
within their own inner life, and have not 
wrought dully after man-made pattems, that 
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they are recognized among the great ones of tłie 
age. Herę, too, it is in the giving of herself ^ 
over to the organie impulses of the race, and 
in finding a sublimated expression of them, that 
woman reaohes the highest realization of her 
own individnality. 

But the finał ezpression of the woman spirit 
will be the new religlous conception which it is 
fitting that she should give to the world. For 
to woman is entmsted the first religions in- 
struction of the child, so that it is essential that 
she should conceiye and pass on to the child- 
hood of the race a new interpretation of Chris- 
tianity, which shall indeed be a religion of 
brotherly love. Because she has ever been less 
bound by creed and dogma than man ; because it 
has been the spirit and not the letter that has 
appealed to her in all her worship ; because with 
her religion has always been a thing of the 
emotions, it should be easy for her to under- 
stand the new conception of Christianity whidi 
would sweep away all differences of sects, and 
unitę mankind in one great uniyersal idealism. 

The adolescent girl, with her innate need of 
religious emotion as a sublimation of her erotio 
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nnderstand and accept the new ideał of Iove, 
with its all-embracing character, whioh is tiie 
nezt step in the psychic evolation of manłdnd. 
The franchise is, howeyer, only one smali 
means to this great end. Not only mnst woman 
use her new political power to set np the love 
ideał in the hearts of mankind, she mnst also 
giye to her social philosophy an expre8sion in 
literatnre and art. The women of Sweden have 
already taken the first steps in this direction; 
it remains for the talented women of other na- 
tions to break away from slavish imitation of 
mascoline forms of espression, and to become 
truły creative as they release their own per- 
sonalities and embody their own aspirations. 
The social philosophy of EUen Key, which is 
the projection of the mother spirit into the lif e 
of the whole race, and the literary genius of 
Sehna Lagerlof, which weaves the same motif 
into a morę imaginatiye f orm, are the begin- 
nings of the attempt to make articulate the 
very lif e and sonl of womanhood. It is becanse 
these women have created their work from 
within their own inner life, and have not 
wronght dnlly after man-made pattems, that 
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they are recognized among the great ones of tłie 
age, Herę, too, it is in the giving of herself ^ 
over to the organie impulses of the race, and 
in finding a snblimated expression of them, that 
woman reaohes the highest realization of her 
own individnality. 

But the finał expression of the woman spirit 
will be the new religions conception which it is 
fitting that she should give to the world. For 
to woman is entrusted the first religions in- 
struction of the child, so that it is essential that 
she should conceiye and pass on to the child- 
hood of the race a new interpretation of Chris- 
tianity, which shall indeed be a religion of 
brotherly love. Because she has ever been less 
bound by creed and dogma than man ; because it 
has been the spirit and not the letter that has 
appealed to her in all her worship ; because with 
her religion has always been a thing of the 
emotions, it should' be easy for her to under- 
stand the new conception of Christianity whidi 
would sweep away all differences of sects, and 
unitę mankind in one great uniyersal idealism. 

The adolescent girl, with her innate need of 
religions emotion as a sublimation of her erotic 
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lif e, with her native tendency to conversion and 
consecration to some high and mystical ideał, 
is the one to whom, in all its inspiring scope 
and breadth of yision, this new religion should 
be given, first of all. Every sign points to her 
acoeptation of this fuller and richer yersion of 
Christianity, for she is newly thrilled with the 
love of her f ellow-beings, and keenly responsive 
to the beanties of the earth and to the f orces o£ 
natnre. Hence the great cosmic interpretation, 
which sees the nniverse as one organie whole, 
and man as an integral part of all esistence, 
satisfies her emotional j3ravings at the same 
time that it answers the intellectnal doubts of 
ohnrchly dogma which have begun to trouble 
her mind. 

In this far-reaching yision, the evolutionary 
doctrine, which seemed to narrow minds incom- 
patible with the worship of Jesus, in reality 
makes him and his teachings yital as it shows 
the rationality of the doctrine of brotherhood 
which he set forth. 

** *Onr Father^ is merely an expression of 
my filial relation to the great one and all f rom 
which my own being was derived through the 



